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Chapter 1 
The Mystery 


Tre urge for discovery, originally a provision of Nature for our 
protection and development, is one of Man’s surviving instincts. It 
invariably exists among the young, and is instanced by the insati- 
able demand of children for information, and by the behaviour 
of young animals in unfamiliar surroundings. Those adult persons 
in whom an inquiring spirit has survived beyond childhood may 
wisely take up work which offers scope for this characteristic; 
others are attracted by the glimmer of some undiscovered truth, 
and thereafter expend their energies upon chasing a scrap of 
knowledge which may for the moment have no obvious application. 
Their will-o’-the-wisp may remain always just out of reach, but 
occasionally it turns out to be a real light, and some new fact emerges 
for the benefit of mankind. Every branch of science has closed 
doors which offer a challenge to persistent and unorthodox students. 
All that a person of this temperament needs is a mystery, and what 
he considers to be a clue. 

For a number of years I have been investigating the possible 
relation between the religion of the Stone Age and water divining. 
Both are unsolved mysteries. The spark which lured me from 
the conventional path was a suggestion made by the late Reginald 
Allender Smith, of the British Museum, that there might be some 
connection between the location of ancient monuments and the 
presence of underground water. 

Archaeology is an art rather than a science—in that its “facts” 
are not always capable of proof. Yet new ideas can be as unwelcomed 
by the profession as they are in other arts. In medicine all the most 
significant advances—antiseptics, vaccination, anaesthetics, etc— 
Were strenuously opposed at first, and often not fully accepted until 
after the deaths of their discoverers, many of whom during their 
lives were the victims of misrepresentation and abuse. Nothing 
infuriates a little learning so much as greater knowledge. 

qzI 
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Physicists do not understand water divining; their instruments 
do not respond to any dowsing influence; and the assumption there- 
fore is that it does not exist. In fact, the attitude of many scientists 
is reminiscent of that ascribed to Dr. Jowett, under whose portrait 
was found the ironic inscription: 


“I am the Master of this College; 
And what I don’t know is not knowledge.” 


It follows that any person who puts forward some new theory 
involving water divining needs courage. And should he attempt 
to entangle some venerated art, such as archaeology, with a propo- 
sition disparaged by scientists he embarks upon a most hazardous 
course. 

Reginald Smith was an authority on the Stone Age, and held the 
views upon which this book is based. But he withheld his heresy 
from the learned Societies of which he was a member. Instead, he 
imparted it to a small body of water diviners—the British Society 
of Dowsers—in the knowledge that his preliminary findings would 
be recorded and, sooner or later, investigated. By that time he 
would be far removed from any resulting commotion. Had he 
done otherwise, he would have become involved in a controversy 
which could have embittered the remainder of his life. The result, 
however, was that facts which could have direct bearing upon an 
understanding of the past, and might also advance modern science, 
were temporarily obscured. 

I have done my best in this book to state my observations clearly, 
so that they may be proved or disproved without difficulty. How- 
ever, I realize that even after proof they might not for many years 
be generally admitted by scientists or archaeologists. Many impor- 
tant discoveries have suffered similarly to Mendel’s Law of Heredity, 
which was not accepted until fifteen years after his death. But 
the facts of what I have termed the Geodetic System are so strong, 
and so capable of demonstration and proof, that they cannot fail to 
be accepted in the course of time. 

‘The existence of what I have termed Geodetic Lines can best 
be established by study of the structures of the past. I found evidence 
to suggest that the location of prehistoric monuments—and also 
the location, size, and shape of all details appertaining to them— 
were dictated by the incidence of these lines. Stonehenge is the 
greatest, and also the most complex, example. I am positive that at 
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some future date my findings will be investigated by some emanci- 
pated antiquarian or scientist possessed of sufficient reputation to 
enable him to present them to his colleagues in such a manner 
as will ensure recognition. 

Archaeology is concerned more with the artefacts of early man 
than with his behaviour,. and though this book must concentrate 
upon ancient monuments, in order to provide examples of my 
findings, the prime consideration is to delve into the motivation 
of prehistoric man. It is known what he did and what he con- 
structed, but our knowledge is blank as to why he did these things 
and what he believed. 

One of the largest gaps in our knowledge relates to the location 
of the sacred sites of the ancients. It is most unlikely that their 
vast monuments could have been placed at random. Some are on 
hills and some in valleys, some near water and some far from it. 
There exists no common factor discernible to the orthodox investi- 
gator which explains their positions. To take the site which has 
become my major preoccupation: no conclusive explanation has 
ever been given for the siting of Stonehenge. Why should it not have 
been built a mile or a hundred miles away from its present position, 
preferably convenient to the source of the stone of which it is 
fashioned? And why do barrows occur sometimes in groups, some- 
times in straggling lines, and sometimes singly? Why are prehistoric 
temples usually circular? What, if anything, governed the arrange- 
ment, shape, size and spacing of their stones? Why do some mega- 
liths stand upright, while others are recumbent? Why, also, are 
some barrows round and others oblong? Why do round barrows 
take different forms, and why do some have ditches, and others 
none? Why? 

Though a great many theories have been advanced in explanation, 
none seems to have carried a great deal of conviction save in the 
mind of its progenitor. One of the most popular explanations is that 
stone circles bear some relation to astronomy, and that the stones 
represent stars, or that stone temples were intended as observatories 
for determining the calendar.’ It has also been suggested that their 
location depends upon alignment with other structural or topo- 
graphical features.? 


* Stonehenge, and other British Stone Monuments, Sit Norman Lockyer (Mac- 
millan, 1906). 
2 The Old Straight Track, Alfred Watkins (Methuen, 1925). 
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There remains the proposition that ancient religious monuments 
were sited by water divining, with the intention that they could 
always be rediscovered by this means. The earliest records of this 
theory which I have been able to discover are those of two French 
archaeologists, MM. Louis Merle and Charles Diot,? who published 
papers on the subject in 1933 and 1935. They said that all prehistoric 
burial places and similar stone structures in. France were surrounded 
by underground streams, and that the famous stone avenue at 
Carnac—which consists of great stones set in a number of parallel 
lines several miles long—is aligned upon underground streams 
running parallel with each other. 

In 1935, Captain Robert Boothby, R.N., who had made a number 
of surveys of Salisbury Plain, published an article, The Religion of 
the Stone Age,* in which he claimed that all barrows and other 
prehistoric sites were crossed by underground streams, and that 
every long barrow had an underground stream running its full 
length. 

To return to the late Reginald Allender Smith. He was a leading 
authority on the Stone Age, Keeper of the British and Roman Anti- 
quities Department of the British Museum, and Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries. He was also a water diviner. In 1939° he read 
a paper to the British Society of Dowsers, in which he said that 
at the centre of every prehistoric temple there would be found a 
spot from which a number of underground streams formed a radia- 
ting pattern. He called these spots “blind springs”, and said that 
they existed at Stonehenge, Avebury, Stanton Drew, and all similar 
sites, as well as at every prehistoric barrow. He concluded: 


“The constant presence of underground water at the exact 
centres of these circles and earthworks is a significant feature 
easily verified by others. If this is allowed to be intentional, then 
the selection of sites for consecration by the Druids and their 
predecessors no longer appears arbitrary, but dictated largely by 
geological conditions.” 


Though the observations of these investigators do not agree ex- 
actly, they all proclaim the relationship between prehistoric struc- 


8 Radiesthésie et Préhistoire, Louis Merle (1933). Les Sourciers et les Monuments 
Mégalithiques, Charles Diot (1935). 

* Journal of the British Soctety of Dowsers, Volume 2, page 115 (1935)> 

8 Journal of the British Society of Dowsers, Volume 3 (1939)+ 
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tures and underground streams. At the time when I came across 
these theories I had recently been in touch with water diviners. With 
some difficulty, I had learned to be a dowser, and could locate 
underground streams with reasonable accuracy. It interested me 
that some people, notably spiritualists, attribute almost miraculous 
powers to water diviners, and I felt it incumbent upon me to separate 
fact from fiction. 

Reginald Smith’s proposition appeared as incredible as many 
others, yet he was a man unlikely to make assertions where the truth 
was in doubt—and particularly not in his own field of specialization. 
Moreover, he had pointed out that his statements were verifiable by 
any person proficient in the use of a divining rod. That applied 
to me. Thereafter, whenever I happened to be within reach of im- 
portant prehistoric sites I made a point of prospecting for these 
supposed “blind springs” and, somewhat to my astonishment, I 
found radiating patterns of underground streams on every site. 
These occurred unfailingly at the approximate centre of every 
monument, exactly as Reginald Smith had stated. 

As regards other water lines—which are the lines of influence 
on the surface perceptible to the water diviner and indicative of 
underground streams—these frequently encircled the monument, as 
observed by Merle. They also frequently took circular courses, as 
described by Diot. Further experiments corroborated that pre- 
historic avenues were aligned on water lines, as stated by both 
Frenchmen, and that Captain Boothby’s statement that long bar- 
rows had underlying water was correct. 

This evidence was sufficient to capture my interest. New and 
inestimable knowledge lay just around the corner. I plunged into 
a labyrinth of research, prospecting, surveying, and digging. 

It has taken many years for me to emerge with tangible and com- 
prehensible results. 


Chapter 2 
Preliminary Work in the Field 


Now that I had become convinced that ancient structures were 
aligned in conformity with water lines and blind springs, the 
obvious and logical step was to put to practical use my newly dis- 
covered means of distinguishing these sites from landmarks made 
by mining, quarrying, and kindred activities. The immediate result 
of my forays with a divining rod was the discovery of a number 
of interesting and previously unknown early prchistoric sites, 
details of which are given at the end of this chapter. My finds were 
made at a time when I possessed no more than an elementary know- 
ledge of dowsing, and there is little doubt that anyone who learns 
to use a divining rod could be equally successful. The potential value 
of diviners to archaeology is indisputable. 

I next spent several years excavating in order to verify the surface 
indications of my divining rod. This time would probably have 
been better spent in research into the physical basis of geodetic lines 
and their religious significance. Though archaeology is fascinating 
in itself, new results must largely depend upon our understanding 
of the beliefs and values of our remote ancestors. It must be assumed 
that all knowledge likely to emerge from pottery, bones, imple- 
ments and weapons has already been revealed, and in uselessly 
delving for things which are already known much damage 
could be done by destruction of other evidence not yet under- 
stood. 

A water diviner locates an underground stream by perceiving 
a line of influence above it. This has caused his rod to move. It 
is known as the water line or stream band. I based my first experi- 
ments on the observations of Reginald Smith as to the confluence 
of water lines on ancient sites. 

And now a most important and surprising thing happened: in 
the course of my trials two further types of line emerged. These 
were somewhat similar to water lines, but they took independent 
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courses and were readily distinguishable in other respects, and they 
differed from each other. 

I named these two newly discovered lines “‘aquastats” and “track 
lines” and, because I found that the principal use made of them 
by early man was for marking out and dividing the surface of the 
Earth, I included all three in the generic term “geodetic lines.” As 
to the uses to which these lines had been put in the distant past, 
I noticed that all roads and tracks were aligned on track lines— 
hence the name 1 gave to them—and that aquastats were most in- 
volved in the layout of religious monuments. Practically every detail 
of such structures was governed by the aquastat and, to a lesser 
degree, by the water line. For example, aquastats dictated whether 
the enclosing ditch of a monument should be outside the mound 
(as at Stonehenge) or inside (as at Avebury). They also determined 
the position, size, and shape of every stone, and whether it should 
be standing, recumbent, or tilted. 

When I progressed to a discovery that aquastats and track lines 
produced secondary linear effects which sometimes affected the 
layout of temples, I found myself involved not so much in archae- 
ology as in some strange, complex, and incomprehensible branch 
of physics. It became obvious to me that instead of continuing with 
archaeological researches which were achieving little more than 
reiteration of the uses to which geodetic lines had been put by 
ancient man, it was incumbent upon me to investigate the geodetic 
lines themselves, and to attempt to reduce them to some form 
of scientific basis. I therefore abandoned excavation, and for a 
number of years did little else than to investigate the phenomena 
and their relation to the religion with which prehistoric monu- 
ments were associated. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has stressed the difficulties and dangers of re- 
search into new subjects as being far more formidable than those 
encountered when extending knowledge in some existent field, for 
which there is usually one obvious line of work, and also, of course, 
instruments which will assist the worker. Hazards are present in 
full force when water divining constitutes the prime method of 
research. ‘The sole media whereby the investigator may detect 
or measure any phenomenon are his own perceptions—and these 
are liable to mislead him. Auto-suggestion is his enemy, and pre- 
conceived ideas may blind him to important facts when these seem 
impossible or produce cnance and unrepresentative results, And 
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while he is labouring to translate the unintelligible, he may miss 
the plain facts, or else subconsciously set them aside in fear that 
their emergence will compel him to scrap some body of previous 
work. He must also bear in mind that no manifestation can be 
accepted as valid until it has been repeated many times with iden- 
tical results, and has also been observed on several occasions by 
chance, at a time when it is unsought. 

A minor difficulty which will beset the investigator is that of in- 
venting suitable names for his findings. Jargon is to be deplored, 
but there can be no doubt of its usefulness if a single word can save 
a paragraph of explanation. Water divining has very few technical 
terms, and is one of the few instances of insufficient jargon in any 
art, cult, or profession. And though I realize that jargon derived 
from the dead languages produces a desirable aroma of erudition, 
I have done my best to express the physical characteristics of what 
is named, sticking to English wherever possible. 

Unkind critics have said of geology that it consists of technical 
terms held together by guesswork. Little advance in geological 
knowledge has taken place since William Smith, the “father of 
British geology,” discovered the Order of the Rocks in the nine- 
teenth century. Yet geological jargon is awe-inspiring. Nevertheless, 
the dowser should have some acquaintance with it. 

Observations of the influence which affects the water diviner 
suggests that a principle of Nature exists which is unknown to, or 
unidentified by science. Its main characteristics are that it appears 
to be generated within the Earth, and to cause wave motion per- 
pendicular to Earth’s surface; that it has great penetrative power; 
that it affects the nerve cells of animals; that it forms spiral patterns; 
and is controlled by mathematical laws involving principally the 
numbers 3 and 7. Until it can be otherwise identified, I shall refer 
to it as the Earth Force. It could be an unknown principle, but it 
seems more likely that it is an unrecognized effect of some already 
established force, such as magnetism or gravity. 

The Earth Force manifests itself in lines of discontinuity, which 
I call geodetic lines, and which form a network on the surface of the 
Earth. The lower animals instinctively perceive and use these 
lines, and their behaviour is considerably affected by them. Man 
is similarly affected, but less strongly, and cannot usually perceive 
the lines without artificial assistance. 

When man comes into contact with geodetic lines they produce 
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a slight alteration in the tones of such muscles as happen to be in 
tension at that time. In consequence a normally imperceptible reflex 
movement results. It follows that the lines have to be located and 
traced by the use of an instrument, the purpose of which is to 
exaggerate and render perceptible such small reflex movements 
in the muscles of the operator’s arms and hands. This instrument, 
of course, is the divining rod. 

The question must arise as to what use geodetic lines are to 
man. As yet J do not know enough to answer. My work has scratched 
the surface only, and I can do no more than to demonstrate the 
existence of geodetic phenomena. It is some encouragement to 
remember that when Faraday was asked the use of something he 
had described in a lecture, he replied: “Madam, what is the use of 
a new-born baby?” 

As ancient religious monuments are located where geodetic lines 
occur in profusion, and in patterns, my early work was principally 
confined to such sites. In fact, though my researches constantly led 
me into other fields of knowledge, I remain convinced that the 
most rewarding line of work must be concerned with archaeology, 
for it is here that there are great opportunities for the practical 
application of geodetic theory. For example, understanding of the 
principles of geodetic lines enables partially destroyed structures. 
to be identified and restored, or doubtful sites to be recognized 
for what they are. Where sites of ancient cities have been levelled 
or reduced to mounds, it should now be possible for walls, gates, 
streets, and temples to be located. Immense labour would be elimin- 
ated were this identification to be effected prior to excavation. 
Another use might be the location of lost burial sites of which no 
more than the general situation is known, such as the tombs of 
Solomon and the later Kings of Judah in Jerusalem. Their vault 
was pillaged by Herod, but it is known to have been subsequently 
restored, and may have been finally buried under 60 feet of rubble 
when Titus destroyed the city in a.p. 70. The burial place of Alex- 
ander the Great, at Alexandria, is similarly “lost.” 

Although my practical work fortuitously threw light upon certain 
archaeological problems, these have never been my exclusive or 
even main concern. The broader significance of the Earth Force 
must lie in its effect upon animal and vegetable life. The philoso- 
phers and priests of the old religions seem to have believed that— 
particularly when manifested in spiral forms—it was involved not 
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only as a catalyst with the construction of matter’ but also with 
the generative powers of Nature; that it was part of the mechanism 
by which what we call Life comes into being; and to have been 
the “Great Arranger”—that balancing principle which keeps 
al] Nature in equilibrium, and for which biologists still seek. Plato 
gave this force the name of “Demiurge.” The Ionic philosophers 
called it the “Nous” or “Divine Intelligence,” and it has a hundred 
other names in various philosophies and theologies. 

There is therefore no lack of evidence that the Earth Force formed 
an essential part of many religions, and that it was frequently ex- 
pressed by ritual and observances. Such evidence promotes inquiry 
in modern minds; the signs justify further investigation because 
their very existence in such a context argues that the principle upon 
which they are based must have been—and probably still is—of 
fundamental importance. Yet I sometimes wonder whether the 
system of the Old Religion, wherein knowledge was restricted to 
the few who were trained to use it, was not the best. The phenomena 
of the Earth Force lent themselves to this policy; they were occult, 
mysterious, difficult of perception by the uninstructed and, if 
perceived, incomprehensible. In fact, the Earth Force was a natural 
arcanum to which no one was likely to find the key by accident. 

Most of us have been enthralled by the stories of Dean Swift, 
Samuel Butler, and H. G. Wells, which depend upon a comparison 
of our own experiences with those in imaginary countries where 
values are different, and where things are done for what seems to us 
no good reason—mysterious kingdoms where, in the words of Lord 
Dunsany, “geography ends and fairyland begins.” I have been 
experiencing something similar, and have been led backward 
four or forty thousand years into a society where every important 
action appears to have been governed, or at least affected by, geo- 
logical conditions. 

We have become so accustomed to the facile explanation that 
the strange banks, ditches, mounds, pits, coombs, unlikely shaped 
hilltops, and rocks (often balanced upon each other’) found in 
uncultivated places are due to the “surge and swirl of primeval 
waters,” or to glacial erosion, or earthquakes, that it is difficult to 
admit the possibility that the greater part of the minor topography 


See Plato, Timacus. 
2 For example, Bowerman’s Nose and the Cheese Wring on Dartmoor, Bishop’s 
Rock near Penzance, and the Logan Stones. 
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of the land, and some of its major features such as the Dartmoor 
Tors and the Grey Wethers, might be artificial and religious in 
origin, as is established by geodetic survey. To achieve such enor- 
mous works, vast numbers of people would have had to be em- 
ployed over a long period of time. But, given the incentive, the 
work could have been done—perhaps by mass hypnotism, of which 
there are many historic examples. The motive for undertaking such 
mammoth tasks is obscure, but it could have been something as 
simple as to keep people out of mischief in uneventful times, or in 
winter periods. The values of the ancients were different from ours. 

After a great deal of consideration, I decided to pay special atten- 
tion to Stonehenge, for the reason that it is the most important 
and most complex of all prehistoric sites, which argued that it was 
there that the greatest concentration of geodetic lines could be ex- 
pected to occur. I have been astonished to see from my notes that— 
apart from countless surveys elsewhere—I paid several hundred 
visits to the Stonehenge area. This was due not only to the site’s 
complexity, but also because from time to time new facts emerged 
which necessitated a great deal of checking and resurveying. How- 
ever, notwithstanding numerous disappointments and the exposure 
of many of my own misconceptions, which sometimes obliterated 
years of work, and a prodigal expenditure of time and money, I can- 
not deny that I have thoroughly enjoyed the work. I was buoyed 
up by the feeling that something new and thrilling was just around 
every corner, and usually I was right. 

It is better to travel than to arrive, and more interesting to investi- 
gate than to record results. But this, too, has had to be done. 


PREHISTORIC SITES FOUND BY DOWSING—1942-7 


* No Man’s Land, Conkwell, near Bath. 
Stone circle with central stone seat. Two stone mazes. 

* Budbury Circle, Bradford-on-Avon. 
Two barrows. Neolithic pottery. Three mazes. Enclosed by two 
ditches and a mound, with another ditch, mound and circle out- 
side. Several stone-paved tracks leading from the monument, 
with upright stones set in the paving. 

Stonehenge Bottom. 
Turf maze about half a mile long. 
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* Inwoods, Farleigh Wick, near Bath. 
‘Ten miles of linear mounds, tracks, and ditches. Several barrows, 
one containing two crouched burials, various flints, etc., and a 
gold sun-disk. Rutted stone track similar to those in Malta, 
Greece, Palestine, and Brittany. 

Fargo Fields, near Stonehenge. 
Various mounds, now destroyed. 


* These sites are described in Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, December 1945, 
Volume 51; December 1946, Volume 51; and June 1948, Volume 52. 


Chapter 3 
Water Divining 


Some years ago when a small English country town was in danger 
of running short of water, and geological means had failed to locate 
a new supply, water diviners were called in. Though I was sceptical, 
I was all in favour of their employment, mainly because I would be 
interested to see them in action. 

The first diviner, Mr. Jack Fry, of Grittleton in Wiltshire, selected 
a site on a rocky subsoil where he foretold a good supply at a 
depth of about 50 feet. But this location appeared by conventional 
standards to be so unpromising that the late Mr. W. J. A. Mullins of 
Bath was then consulted, in the hope that he would discover a site 
more convincing and convenient. In company with the Town 
Clerk and myself, he made a survey around the town, and indicated 
several places where he was convinced there was ample water, 
though at a great depth. Finally he admitted that he could find 
no better site than the one originally selected; he considered that 
it would supply adequate water for the town’s needs, agreed as to 
the depth estimated by Mr. Fry, and recommended us to sink our 
well at that place. With considerable misgivings, we did as the two 
dowsers had suggested. The well we sank remained completely 
dry until, at about the predicted depth, a water-bearing rock fissure 
was struck. This produced a supply greatly in excess of our needs, 
and enabled hundreds of new houses with a piped water supply 
to be built. 

My scepticism was slightly shaken. The dowsers had achieved 
something of substantial public benefit, and by a means which no- 
body seemed to understand. I felt impelled to investigate whether 
these and other successes could have some physical basis, or whether 
the results could have been accidental or even falsified. However, 
my disappointment was great when I discovered that I could get 
no results from the forked divining rod employed by the dowsers, 
and I was therefore unable to verify anything at first hand, 
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As a second line of investigation, I then sought out a number 
of professional dowsers, such as existed at that time, and over a 
period of about six months brought them individually to survey a 
small orchard where underground water was believed to exist. 
Each man was asked whether there was water in the orchard, and 
if so whereabouts, and whether there would be sufficient supply to 
feed a fountain and a fishpond. ‘The site was a difficult one because 
it had beds of clay and sand near the surface through which water 
trickled, though in insufficient quantities. The outcome was that 
several of the dowsers located a powerful stream which they said 
was ample for my purpose, and without reference to each other 
they traced it along an identical course. Some of the less experienced 
dowsers appeared to be confused by the many trickles of water else- 
where. However, there was sufficient general agreement to satisfy 
any reasonable person that the dowsers were genuine; there was no 
indication that they were depending on anything other than their 
rods; and all appeared to have confidence in their powers. Not only 
had I observed their methods, but I had noted the places where 
they considered water existed. These spots made ideal ground 
for practice, and after a great deal of perseverance I became capable 
of perceiving the water influence, though with some hesitation. 
Gradually, however, my confidence increased until I could progress 
to attempting to locate streams on unknown sites. 

Diviners agree that they are not aflected by surface water, whether 
or not this be in motion, and that the only water which affects them 
and causes their rods to move is an underground stream, that is to 
say, underground water in motion, under pressure, subject to fric- 
tion and connected ultimately with the sea. Apart from the principle 
of motion, it is not known which of these are material factors. 

Underground streams presumably share with surface streams 
another condition: a current of electricity invariably flows from the 
mouth (which is negative) of any stream or river, towards its 
source (which is positive). There is a theory that this may be one of 
the ways in which the negative charge of the Earth is dissipated. 
River fish appear to orientate themselves by this current as much 
as by the stream itself. Their sensitivity to electrical current may be 
demonstrated by passing a weak direct current through a tank 
containing fish. They will then turn and swim towards the positive 
pole. This method is frequently used for clearing ponds of fish. 
However, it is doubtful whether electrical impulses in underground 
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streams play any part in dowsing, since the dowser obtains no 
reaction from surface streams. 

Many attempts have been made to explain the movements of 
the divining rod, but few results have been obtained beyond the 
conclusion that any such involuntary movement must be due to 
reflex action’ of the dowser’s muscles. This is fairly obvious, but its 
interest lies in the fact that reflex action is invariably caused by 
physical stimulus, and this stimulus must in some manner be 
associated with the presence of water moving underground. Dowsers 
usually believe that the stream itself emits some force which affects 
them. Yet it is unlikely that the gentle flow of underground water 
could of itself produce by friction a force capable of affecting the 
dowser through hundreds of feet of intervening rock or soil. It seems 
more probable that the effect is due to discontinuity in some power- 
ful cosmic force which covers the surface of the Earth, as do gravity 
and light. The suggestion is that an underground stream interrupts 
this—in the same way that a wire over a candle casts a shadow 
on the ceiling. All effects must have causes and, for the purpose of 
this book, and so far as the water influence is concerned, I assurne 
the existence of such a force. I call it the Earth Force. 

Should such a force exist, and be perceptible by man, he must 
have inherited this faculty from remote ancestors, in whom it was 
developed for some purpose more vital than the sinking of wells. So 
far as we know, early man did not need wells, and no other living 
animals, with the possible exception of ants and moles, are known to 
sink them. It must be remerabered that our sensory perceptive organs 
are inherited from the lower animals, and have taken millions of 
years to develop, and that this development has taken place because 
it bestows a greater chance of survival upon its possessors. It is 
therefore important to attempt to determine what was the essential 
value of the dowsing influence to early man and his predecessors, 
because only if it had value could it have been retained. One method 
of research is into the behaviour of animals. Do they perceive and 
utilize the Earth Force and, if so, for what purpose? 

I have found ample evidence that animals use track lines for 
finding their way, and for instinctively locating suitable places 


1 Reflex actions are those produced independently of the will. Coughing, sneezing, 
and breathing are reflex actions, and, although involuntary, they are controllable to 
a limited extent. Muscles in tension are more strongly affected than those which are 
relaxed. 
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for sleeping and raising their young. These facts do something to 
explain why our remote ancestors set such great importance upon the 
Earth Force, regarding it as sacred and associated with the giving 
of life. 

First of all, it must be explained that in addition to water lines, 
which mark the course of underground streams, there are two 
other principal or “primary” types of line perceptible to dowsers. 
I refer to these in greater detail in my next chapter, under the 
terms of “track lines” and “‘aquastats.” 

There are two types of water diviners. These may be differen- 
tiated as “negative” and “positive,” terms used for distinction 
only, and not signifying any electrical polarity. The negative diviner 
has a peculiar sensitivity to the water line, but is insensitive to the 
track line or aquastat. The positive dowser, when equipped with 
a suitable rod, may perceive all three influences to an equal extent. 
The misconception that it takes a specially gifted person to become 
a water diviner possibly arises from this difference. 

The majority of village waterfinders are negative dowsers, who 
have usually discovered by chance, and when they were quite 
young, that they are sensitive to the water line. The ability of the 
famous French dowser, Barthélemy Bleton, was discovered when 
he was seven years of age, when he was sent daily to carry food to 
men working in the grounds of the monastery at Dauphiny. When- 
ever he sat on a certain stone during the meal he was seized by a 
fever or faintness, but as soon as he stood up and moved away he 
recovered, The Prior ordered the ground beneath the stone to be 
excavated, and a great spring was found which had force enough 
to turn a mill.? 

Experiments by Dr. J. A. Simpson Emslie have also shown that 
persons with “exaggerated reflexes” are strongly—and sometimes 
even violently—affected by the dowsing influence. He states that 
exaggerated reflexes are due to a weakening of the automatic con- 
trol exercised by the brain over our reflex actions, and that this 
lack of control is frequently caused by cerebral haemorrhage or 
some other brain injury which has occurred at birth.* 

A professional dowser of the negative category has explained 
the effect of the dowsing influence as follows: 


2 Memoirs Physique et Medicinal, P. Thouvenal, page 251. 
8 Physical Reactions of Dowsing, J. A. S. Emslic (B.S.D. Journal, 1934, Volume 1, 
page 47, and 1935, Volume Ii, page 106). 
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“I feel the influence of a stream when still some distance from 
it, and the point of the rod begins to rise.* This upward pull 
increases in strength the nearer I come to the water line and, 
when I reach it, the rod becomes suddenly inert, and ‘loses 
power.’ By this means I locate the stream.” 


The effect on a positive dowser is quite different. He perceives 
nothing of the water line until he crosses it, but then he feels it 
strongly. His rod dips when he crosses it, but does not move until 
that moment. Should a negative dowser attempt to counter the 
movement of his rod by gripping it more tightly, the greater will 
be the force twisting his hands round. Dowsers have become ill, or 
fainted, by resisting the force—yet they have only to release their 
hold on the rod for the pull to cease immediately. Sometimes when 
the village type of dowser passes from the field influence to a 
powerful water line the sudden change appears considerable. I have 
seen such men stagger violently, and even break their twigs, when 
finding a powerful stream. However, this may be showmanship, 
The positive dowser is not affected in this manner. 

It therefore appears as though the negative dowser is affected 
by some ficld of force associated with, and enclosing, the water line, 
rather than by the water line itself, above which the influence 
ceases. Negative dowsers are capable of distinguishing between a 
weak, strong or very strong stream but, as applies also to positive 
dowsers, they are reluctant to estimate depth and quantity in 
figures. Many dowsers claim to have done so with success, but 
although rough estimates can be made, I know of no reliable means 
whereby the flow of water may be accurately assessed. Some negative 
dowsers claim to be affected by metals, and remove all metal 
objects from their pockets while they are at work, but positive 
dowsers do not seem to be similarly affected. 

Although this book is mainly concerned with positive dowsing, 
I have dealt with the negative aspect partly for comparison, and 
partly because readers are more likely to come across this type of 
water diviner, or may find themselves possessed of the faculty in 
its negative form. However, my knowledge of negative dowsers is 
limited by my own observation of them at work, and by what they 


“Whether a divining rod moves upward or downward depends largely upon how 
it is held. If held with the point above the horizontal it will usually rise, but if below 
the horizontal it will usually move downwards. 
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have told me. And it must be remembered that professional dowsers 
tend to be reticent about their trade secrets. 

Professional dowsers are not invariably negative. Benjamin Tomp- 
kins is described as “‘one of the most successful professional dowsers 
living.”* Records indicate that he was a positive dowser. For 
example, in his book, Springs of Water (1925), he mentions the 
zigzag courses of some underground streams—a fact which the 
negative dowser would not notice. He was also able to follow the 
water line at a good walking pace, which few negative dowsers 
can do,-and he estimated the output of streams by counting the 
number of streams converging on a blind spring, and then adding 
together their “apparent strengths.” He referred to blind springs 
as “heads” or “knots,” and always sank his wells in such places, 
as do all competent dowsers. 

_ Almost universally, geologists and physicists regard a belief in 
water divining as on the same level as a belief in fairies, in spite 
of the fact that they have never made any clinical investigatior of 
it. Early in my own investigations, when IJ first encountered 
phenomena which seemed to indicate the existence of some force 
unknown to science, I approached several distinguished physicists 
and asked them to conduct some proper tests. But their reaction 
was invariably disappointing, and to the effect that “it is impos- 
sible to investigate what does not exist.” 

It is true that from time to time “tests” have been made, but 
under conditions which none of these scientists would have accepted 
in relation to his own branch of physics. The impression is that 
these tests were not so much aimed at finding out whether the 
assertions of diviners were true or false, but rather at discrediting 
them, true or false. The people who conducted these tests seem 
never to have taken the trouble to ascertain the few facts already 
established, nor to have made proper inquiry into the qualifications 
of the dowsers they were testing. In conscquence, impossible tasks 
were set; and any person who claimed to be a water diviner was 
allowed to participate. The results were understandably incon- 
clusive. 

Effective tests are difficult to organize, because competent 
dowsers are reluctant to participate in them. Most of these men 
believe that they are possessed of exclusive knowledge, and’ they 
are unwilling to dowse in the presence of people who might dis- 

5 The Divining Rod, Six William Barrett, page 141 
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cover their supposed secrets. Another factor is that dowsers rightly 
object to submitting themselves to tests by examiners ignorant of 
the subject and incapable of determining whether the findings are 
or are not correct. Such testing, obviously, is of no great value, 
and might damage the reputation of a competent dowser. 

The best-known test was held at Guildford in 1913. It is fre- 
quently quoted in literature on Water Supply, and by sceptics. The 
test included three sites where earlier excavations had located 
standing underground water. The first was a stratum of saturated 
gravel lying on clay, with chalk beneath. The second was a reser- 
voir covered by a lawn. The third was on chalk “with water under 
all parts of the ficld.” But because one of the basic facts of water 
divining is that dowsers are unable to perceive static water, whether 
underground or on the surface, the test conditions were unrealistic. 
However, the examinees were capable of locating water-bearing 
fissures underlying chalk, and some did this, and indicated similar 
courses. Yet, because none of the dowsers noted the existence of 
the saturated strata—which was the only water of which the 
examining committce had any knowledge—the published con- 
clusion was “not sufficiently definite and trustworthy to be of much 
practical value.” 

A test in Australia was widely advertised, with the result that 
many cranks participated. One of these claimed to be able to 
diagnose disease by dowsing, and without seeing the patient. His 
examiner consulted him about a man whose knee creaked when he 
bent it. The dowser, not unnaturally, diagnosed arthritis, only to 
be told that his paticnt had a wooden leg! The result was a great 
deal of adverse publicity for even the most orthodox of water 
diviners. Yet water divining has by now become generally accepted 
in Australia, where vast areas are waterless on the surface. 

Great reserves of water exist in rock fissures in the crust of the 
Earth, underlying even the Sahara and the American deserts. 
Unless surface indications are present, geologists cannot locate such 
fissures. Yet diviners are capable of so doing, and have achieved 
remarkable results, often at depths of many hundreds of feet.* As 
an example, large areas of the Californian deserts, once arid and 
apparently sterile, now produce vast quantities of food. 

There are hundreds of different types of divining rod, and most 
of them are effective. In fact, it is said that anything which can be 

®See B.S.D. Journal, Volume XI, page 189 (December 1953). 
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held in a state of unstable equilibrium is satisfactory. The most 
common is the dowser s twig, as used by the majority of village 
practitioners (Fig. 1, A and B). It is a forked stick cut from a 
hedge, with arms 15-18 inches long, and a thickness of 4-34 
inch. Any tough and resilient wood will do: hazel is generally 
used because it has these characteristics, and possibly also because, 
according to folklore, this wood contains the “life-essence.” Steel 
spring wire may alternatively be used, but the best material is 
whalebone. This should be square or round, and about 1% inch 
thick or less, but owing to the protection of the sperm whale this 
material is difficult to obtain. 

The conventional method of holding the dowser’s twig is with 
the palms of the hands upwards. This twists the wrists and puts 
the muscles of the forearms into tension. In this condition the 
muscles are particularly sensitive to reflex action and, though this 


X% prvinine rops: (4 and B) Dowser's Twig, (C) Oasis Rod, (D and E) Geodetic 
Rod, (F) Simple Wire, and (G) Finger Rod. 
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fact is not always understood by the dowser, this is the reason why 
he holds his rod in this position. When held by a positive dowser, 
pointing forward and slightly downward, the rod may dip strongly 
on crossing an underground stream, and then recover its original 
position. Should the dowser hold his palms downward, different 
rauscles come into play, and the movement of the rod will be 
reversed, and not so vigorous. The workings of the-twig are rarely 
a. certain in the hands of a positive dowser as in those of a negative 
cowser. Whereas the movements were vigorous in the hands of 
professional water diviners whose work I observed, in mine they 
were apt to be sluggish, and inconsistent. On occasion the twig 
would work at the correct place, and sometimes not, and some- 
times it would work at places where I had no reason to suppose that 
water existed. The conventional twig is therefore quite unsuit- 
able for precise investigation by positive dowsers, of whom I am 
one. 

This led me to expcriment, and I found that the thinner the 
rod the more likely it was to work where water had already been 
located by experienced dowscrs. Ultimately, by using a rod made of 
thin slivers of bamboo, I became reasonably competent, and was 
able at last to satisfy myself conclusively as to the reality of water 
divining. I progressed to locating streams where the presence of 
these was unknown, and their existence was later confirmed by 
persons with greater skill than mine. 

I had learned to dowse, although the rod showed litte of the 
activity of the twig in professional hands, and gave almost no in- 
formation except the location of the water line. However, it had 
been proved to me that the widely held idea that people have to be 
specially gifted to be sensitive to the dowsing influence is a fallacy. 
Sensitivity, clearly, was a matter of degree, and appeared to depend 
upon the strength of the reflex actions of the dowser. My reflexes 
were far less strong than those of professional dowsers. 

The dowser’s traditional twig is essentially a crude and clumsy 
instrument, and now it seemed important to me to evolve a rod less 
crude, and one which would respond more vigorously to weak 
reflex movements, making them more perceptible—much in the 
same manner as spectacles enable people with weak sight to see 
better. After a great deal of trial and experiment, I evolved several 
rods which had this magnifying effect, and I called them “sensitive 
rods.” I was pleased to discover that the majority of people could 
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use them, even when they had been unable to get a reaction with 
the dowser’s twig. One of these is the Oasis rod (Fig. 1, C). It 
consists of a spindle in a tubular handle, with a wire indicator 
attached to the spindle by a rubber hinge and a cord tied to one 
end of the indicator. The cord is pulled until the indicator is at 
right-angles to the spindle and the thumb and finger holding the 
cord are brought almost opposite to the end of the spindle, as 
shown. Although not perfect, this rod is more sensitive than the 
dowsers’ twig, is easy to use, and suitable for water divining. 

It was when using an Oasis rod that I first discovered the water 
line to be triple. I also discovered that this rod had a tendency to 
make complete rotations, as twigs do in the hands of certain pro- 
fessional dowsers. Its disadvantage was that its movements had to 
be closely watched, because they were not easily felt. Also, as with 
the use of the twig, it called attention to the dowscr and what he 
was doing—which can be disconcerting. To eliminate these defects 
I evolved the Geodetic rod (Fig. 1, D). This consists of a wire link 
connecting a flexible wire rod and a stiff handle. It is held as in 
Fig. 1, E. A gentle pressure is put on the link by the flexible rod, 
keeping the line balanced on the handle. This is a more precise 
and sensitive instrument than the Oasis rod, and its movements, 
though they be slight tremors only, can be detected. In fact, it 
responds to exceptionally faint reactions, does not need to be 
watched, and its use in public is seldom noticeable. 

Use of the Geodetic rod first called my attention to the different 
effect when employing a right- or left-handed grip. I also detected 
the existence of aquastats and track lines, and established the 
distinction between them. Many professional water diviners have 
noticed dowsing effects other than those caused by the water line, 
but they are concerned to avoid such distracting influences. A rod 
of lesser sensitivity therefore suits their purpose best. My interests 
were wider: they were to observe all perceptible reactions, how- 
ever weak. A sensitive rod was essential to my purpose. 

Some dowsers of experience are able to operate without a divin- 
ing rod. However, it is better to use one. ‘The diviner without a rod 
“feels” nothing in the ordinary sense, but “knows” whether or 
not he is on a water line. He can even follow zigzag lines without 
much difficulty. I have frequently worked without a rod and have 
never been wrong in my results, yet I never feel absolutely sure 
of them until I have checked the same ground with a rod. 
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A good divining rod should be instantaneous in reaction and 
capable, as is the dowser’s twig, of making complete rotations. It 
should be steady when the dowser is walking, and should respond 
only to movements of the hands in a certain direction—those caused 
by the twisting and untwisting of the wrists. Some dowsers use a 
piece of clock spring held between finger and thumb at each end 
and twisted into a loop in the middle. The loop will run from one 
hand to the other when an underground stream is crossed. A piece of 
Wire acts in the same manner (Fig. 1, F). Either of these may be 
used for the sake of being different, but they cannot compare with 
the efficiency of the twig or a sensitive rod. Elm shoots, even tough 
stems of flowering grass, have been known to give results. 

The oldest known divining rod is the Lituus, which is a straight 
twig twisted into the form of a spiral. Its efficiency is not great, 
but its spiral form must have made it seem appropriate for religious 
use, since from the earliest times this has been a universal religious 
symbol of the greatest importance, and one usually associated with 
water. This symbol has been found on pottery dated ¢. 4000 B.c. 
Later, one was allegedly used by Romulus in laying out the boun- 
daries of Rome. 

Fig. 1, G shows a “Finger rod.” This consists of two pieces of 
whalebone bristle (such as were at one time used in brooms) tied 
together at one end and held as shown. It is fairly sensitive, but 
will not rotate. 

The objection to the use of metals in divining rods is that metal 
objects held in the hand when dowsing temporarily prevent the 
dowser perceiving the line, and though the effect will pass off in 
about a minute, this hiatus may be critical. Synthetic resins have 
a similar but stronger effect; a pair of spectacles or a pen made of 
resin will obliterate reactions for two or three minutes—but only 


when held in the hand. 
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Chapter 4 
Primary Geodetic Lines 


Tue effect of geodetic lines upon vegetation, and their use by men 
and animals, must be of greater interest than detailed descriptions 
of the phenomena. Yet in order that future investigators may 
receive assistance in perceiving and identifying these manifestations 
it is necessary for their characteristics to be defined—where possible 
with the aid of diagrams. 

The three “primary” lines are so called to distinguish them 
from the secondary effects they produce. The water line, the aqua- 
stat and the track line have much in common: they appear to be 
generated within the Earth; to involve wave-motion; to have great 
penetrative power; to form a network on the face of the Earth; to 
affect the germination and manner of growth of certain trees and 
plants; to be perceived and used by animals; to affect opposite sides 
of the animal body, and to form spiral patterns. They are controlled 
by mathematical Jaws which involve in their construction the 
number 3; and in their spiral patterns, the number 7." They played 
a prominent, and possibly fundamental, part in the religion of 
many widely scattered primitive peoples. 


NEeEcatIve AND PostrrvE INFLUENCES 


The lines are of two kinds, affecting opposite sides of the body. 
Those affecting the left side are known as “negative,” and those 
affecting the right side “positive.” (These terms have no electrical 
significance in this context, but are those used by students of 
eastern philosophies, geomancies, and religions in which “Earth 
currents” play a part.) Water lines are negative. Aquastats and 
track lines are positive. 

To perceive the water line the dowser must grasp the rod strongly 


1This seems to throw light on the mystic sanctity of these numbers, which has 
been accorded them from earliest times. 
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with his Jeft hand, so putting the muscles of that arm into tension, 
and making it more susceptible to reflex action. His hold on the 
rod with his right hand must be light. But for perception of the 
positive lines he should reverse his grip, which should now be 
strong with the right hand, and light with his left. 


ConsTRUCTION AND PATTERNS 


Fig. 2, 4-D, shows the construction of the three primary lines. 
Each is triple, or may be composed of a multiple of three narrower 
lines of no measurable width. These are “hair lines,” of which 
each set of three is known as a triad. Though the hair line is the 
smallest perceptible geodetic line, there are indications that each 
hair line is also triple, its parts being too close together to be per- 
ceived separately. 

Geodetic lines are therefore composed of triads of varying kinds, 
numbers, and arrangements. This applies also to the secondary 
lines described later. The beginner is unlikely to be capable of 
perceiving hair lines, in which case he will obtain one reaction 
from his rod for each triad, 


The Water Line is negative, and therefore requires a left-handed 
grip on the rod. The width of the line varies considerably. When 
small, it may seem to the dowser that it consists of one triad of 
hair lines (4)—in which case his rod will dip strongly three times 
(E). When larger (say about 3 feet wide) each line will be observed 
to be triple (B and F), consisting of three triads formed from nine 
hair lines. At about 6 feet in width, nine triads composed of twenty- 
seven hair lines are perceptible. Where the line is of extreme width, 
twenty-seven triads composed of eighty-one hair lines may be per- 
ceived. How far this subdivision continues, if it does, has not yet 


been established. 


The Track Line is positive, and requires a strong right-handed 
grip. It consists of two parallel triads (C). These produce two sets 
of three dips of the rod, with an interval between (G). The usual 
width is 12-24 inches. Track lines appear to have had little sig- 
nificance in the layout of sacred sites, though they sometimes 
affected minor details of construction, or were specially marked. 
Examples of this are furnished by Stones 32 and 150 at Stonehenge, 
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which are dealt with in a later chapter. Almost all animals recog- 
nize, make use of, and follow track lines, and all old roads are 
aligned upon them. 


The Aquastat, too, is positive. The rod should be held as for the 
track line, except that the right-handed grip, while remaining firm, 
should not be so strong that it will respond to a track line. Aquastats 
consist of two pairs of triads running parallel (D), as in the case 
of track lines. The rod will give either four dips, or four sets of 
three tremors, at the time when the aquastat is crossed (FZ). 
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3 Renicutation: (A) Track Line, (B) Water Line, and (C) Aquastate 


It should be remembered that when the rod is held in any of the 
ways required, in order that it may respond to a specific geodetic 
line, it will not be affected by either of the other two types of line. 

Geodetic lines normally take winding courses (J), but they 
may also be zigzag (J), looped (K) or, more rarely, folded into hair- 
pin bends (L). They usually maintain one general direction for 
considerable distances. 

All the primary lines “reticulate.” That is to say that the two outer 
lines of a water line, or the two halves of a track line or aquastat, 
cross and recross each other diagonally (Fig. 3). The triads of 
which they are composed also reticulate. 

Occasionally a water line and an aquastat will run together on 
approximately the same course. In order to identify these, I call 
them “holy lines.” They are most numerous on important sites. 

Two or more primary lines of the same type may run parallel 


and close together. These are then known as multiple lines. When 
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geodetic lines run close together, either in multiples or in laby- 
rinths, or when converging on a blind spring, their individual width 
is greatly reduced. 

Multiple water lines had special religious significance. They are 
easily missed, because the dowser is inclined to pick up the first 
line only, and to assume that it is a single line. Possibly it is for 
this reason that their presence is frequently indicated on sacred 
sites by notches or grooves on stones.” Multiples of all numbers up 
to 12 (except 7 and 11) have been found, but none in excess of 12. 
Multiple water lines are frequently accompanied by multiple aqua- 
stats, which suggests a relation between these two forms of primary 
line, though many do not reveal any such association. 

Though loops in primary lines are usually small, some of them 
may be several hundred feet in diameter. A line may make several 
loops at the same place, either overlapping or spiralling around 
another. Or, in rare cases, as many as six loops are to be found 
enclosing the same smal] spot. Special importance appears to have 
been attached to loops—particularly when these occur in multiple 
water lines, and where several loops appear on the same spot. Small 
multiple loops are sometimes marked by standing stones.’ Lines 
making many small loops are frequently marked by Stone Rows, 
and some by stone circles.* Loops must not be confused with the 
lines of “nodes” and “‘branch spirals” described later. The largest 
loop so far found encloses the Budbury Circle at Bradford-on-Avon. 
(This was one of the first sites I identified by dowsing. It contains 
neolithic remains, but has not yet been properly excavated. It also 
has several mazes. But prefabricated houses have now been erected 
over part of it.) On this site there are two loops one within the 
other. The larger is approximately 700 feet in diameter, and is 
marked by a lynchet. The inner loop consists of three pairs of 
geodetic lines, and these are marked by two ditches with a mound 
between. Its diameter is 300 feet. 

The ditch which encloses Stonehenge is on a loop 350 feet wide, 
and another large loop occurs west of the Avenue and about 200 


yards north of the Heel Stone. Signs of the ditch by which this 


2See Stonehenge, Dartmoor, the Acropolis at Athens, and the Avenues at Carnac 
in Brittany. 

3 See Stones 11 and 28 at Stonehenge; the ‘Z’’ Stones at Avebury, and numerous 
Stone Rows on Dartmoor. 

“See Stanton Drew, the Rollright Stones, Wayland’s Smithy, and Dartmoor. 
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loop was marked are visible from the air, especially in dry weather, 
when the difference in colour of the grass is marked. 


Blind Springs and Primary Spirals are intimately connected, and 
should be considered at the same time. Blind springs are centres 
upon which primary lines converge, and from which they emerge. 
Their effect is to cause the converging lines to take a spiral course. 
These spirals are called “primary spirals.” They enclose the spring 
and, after numerous coils, terminate upon it. 

The blind spring was the esoteric “centre”® of the Old Religion, 
as well as being the actual centre of its monuments. In early biblical 
days such a site was venerated as a place where God dwelt, and 
a Beth-el or House of God was consecrated by marking it out and 
separating it from the profane space around it. It then became 
“Holy Ground.’’® Since all prehistoric monuments are enclosed by 
the spirals produced by one or more springs, the reasonable assump- 
tion is that their positions were determined by these phenomena. 
The blind spring designated the spiritual centre of the site, while the 
spirals bestowed that “divine protective sanctity” postulated by 
students of the Old Religion. 

Blind springs divide primary lines into sections which run from 
one spring to another. These sections are lituus-shaped—each section 
has one end straight where it leaves a spring, while at the other end 
it forms a primary spiral encircling the next spring. Primary spirals 
almost invariably are left-handed from the outside to the centre, 
as is the commoner form in nature (Fig. 4, 4). Examples of right- 
handed primary spirals (Fig. 4, B) occur on Merlin’s Mount at 
Marlborough, on the eye of the White Horse at Uffington, on 
Dragon’s Hill which lies below it, on the cromlech at the west end 
of the Alignment of Menec at Carnac, and on No Man’s Land, at 
Conkwell, near Bath. The greatest number found on any one site 
is at the Erechtheum on the Acropolis at Athens, all compartments 
of which are located upon such spirals, of which there are sixteen. 

The usual diameter of primary spirals is 10-15 feet, but some are 
over 2000 feet. The smallest identifiable as such is 2 feet. Although 
usually circular, they are occasionally asymmetrical, with the focal 
point away from the true centre (Fig. 4, C). They may also be D- 


5 Professor M. Eliade deals fully with the subject of religious centres in his 
Patterns in Comparative Religion (Sheed and Ward, 1958). 
6 Exodus, HI, 5. 
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shaped, as at the North Barrow at Stonehenge, or oval or roughly 
rectangular, or even leaf-shaped, as at Downton Moot, near Salis- 
bury, and at the Troy Town Maze at Somerton, near Banbury. 
Where they are irregular in shape this appears either to have been 


caused by nodes (page 44) or by nearby stronger primary lines 


which repel them, and so push. them out of their natural circular 
form. 
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One of the most remarkable and important characteristics of 
primary spirals is that the number of their coils is invariably 
governed by the number 7. This fact, coupled with the universal 
sanctity of the spiral symbol in the old religions, may throw light 
upon the peculiar significance associated with that figure. 

The water line and aquastat both produce spirals of 7 (or a 
multiple of 7) coils, and never any other number (Fig. 4, D and E). 
Forty-nine coils (7 x 7) appears to be the limit. 

Track line spirals are normally of 314 coils or a multiple of that 
number (Fig. 4, F). 

A single blind spring may produce several spirals, according to 
the number of primary lines which converge upon it, but each 
spiral can be traced individually to the common centre without 
interference with another (Fig. 4, G).” The outer coil of a primary 
spiral is picked up by the dowser without difficulty, but the inner 
coils can be perceived only after he has become tuned in to the 
outer coil, or to the parent line which produced both. The grip on 
the rod should be somewhat weaker when following the inner 
coils. 

Large water line spirals expand and contract slightly annually, 
but primary lines and blind springs remain fixed. For example, 
some years ago the outer coil of a water spiral with a radius of 
goo feet was marked where it crossed the surface of a road. Obser- 
vations made on many subsequent occasions showed that the radius 
expands about 3 feet from January to June, and then contracts to 
its original length by the following January. 

When aquastats form spirals they split into two lines, one half 
forming the spiral, and the other half proceeding direct to the 
blind spring, as in Fig. 5, 4. The two halves reunite at the spring, 
then proceed to the next one, where the same pattern occurs again. 
It follows that every aquastat spiral has two straight (non-spiral) 
lines at the spring, one entering and the other emerging, in addition 
to the spiral. One is weak and one is strong in influence. The weak. 
line can be perceived only if the dowser is tuned in to the primary 
aquastat which has produced it. Water line and track Jine spirals 
have. only one straight line in addition to the spiral itself. This is 
strong in influence, and leads from the spring. 

With multiple aquastats and water lines the spirals may take the 


Stone 68 in the West Kennet Avenue at Avebury marks a blind spring enclosed 
by at least sixteen spirals. 
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following pattern: The line splits as before, but the straight half 
if still a multiple (or if the number of its triads is even) usually 
splits again, and so on. The result is that a fourfold multiple spiral 
may form four spirals before reaching the blind spring (Fig. 5, B). 
Multiple water lines act in the same way, except that the line 
never splits at the last and smallest spiral. 
As to the position of spirals, where (as occasionally happens) 
all three types of primary line follow similar and approximately 
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5 Spiirrine: (4) Single, and (B) Multiple Aquastat. 


parallel courses from one spring to another, then the water line 
and aquastat spirals will be at one end of the section and the track 
line spiral at the other (Fig. 4, G). 

It will be found that where an underground stream breaks 
through to the surface, spirals will occur on the water line at 
the end of the section nearest the surface spring. This might be a 
pointer to some method not yet discovered whereby the direction of 
the flow of underground water might be determined in places 
where no visible surface spring exists. 
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Because there can be no vortex without motion, the facts seem 
to suggest that some form of current exists in the primary lines. 
It is interesting to note that writers on those eastern philosophies 
which involve the conception of certain health-giving lines of force 
refer to them as “Earth currents.” The Fung Shui of China pro- 
vides an example, and in Kim, Kipling refers to. “the mysterious 
earth currents which thrill the clay of our bodies.” 

It is generally assumed by professional water diviners that the 
water line occurs directly above underground streams, but this 
cannot be so where the water lines form spirals. In such places it is 
obvious that only the straight sections of water lines between the 
spirals can follow the course of the stream. There are many recorded 
cases of amateur dowsers who have successfully sunk wells on watér 
lines without any apparent knowledge of blind springs and their 
spirals. These well-sinkers must have been very lucky, since they 
would not have found underground water beneath the perimeter of 
a water line spiral which had influenced their rods. 

A blind spring is the proper site upon which to sink a well, and 
all competent professional dowsers do this, and have always done so. 
Their method of locating blind springs, springheads, knots, cross- 
ing streams—or whatever name they give them—appears to be by 
tracing several water lines to a common centre. This is because 
modern water diviners are not aware of the primary spirals as such. 
But some professionals, of whom Mr. Jack Fry is one, say that they 
find areas surrounding strong blind springs where water reactions 
are perceptible everywhere. Others find several linear “circles” 
enclosing such springs, and use them for estimating quantity and 
depth. It seems likely that these “areas” and “circles” are water 
line spirals which cannot be traced precisely with the crude twig 
generally used, or by negative dowsers. As mentioned earlier, nega- 
tive dowsers perceive a field of force on cither side of a water line 
rather than the clear water line itself, and which is perceived by 
the positive dowser. 

The coils of a small primary spiral of, say, seven coils and 10-30 
feet in diameter are easily counted. The dowser can follow the 
coils until they lead him to the blind spring. However, this is not 
practicable where great spirals are concerned. A forty-nine-coil 
spiral, 250 feet in diameter, would involve a walk of over three 
miles, and some such spirals have been found to be more than 
2000 feet wide. In such cases the dowser should first tune in to the 
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outer coil, and follow it until he is able to make a rough estimate 
as to the probable position of its centre. He should then walk in that 
direction. After he has left the outer coil of a spiral, he 
will get a further reaction at a short distance, and subsequently a 
series of similar reactions at approximately equal distances until 
these cease at a blind spring. The reactions are likely to number 
one less than the coils, since the central one may not be perceptible. 
This method will usually lead the dowser to the right spot, for the 
reason that the reaction of the coils when crossed at right-angles is 
stronger than when they are crossed diagonally. If he strays off 
course the rod will fail to respond. Having located the supposed 
blind spring, he will be able to check by tracing a few coils back 
from that spot. There will also be several geodetic lines radiating 
from the centre. 
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6 Nopes. 


Nodes are sharp bends in primary lines which are responsible 
where they occur for a zigzag course (Fig. 6). Some may denote 
small blind springs. Either they are isolated, or they may occur 
in great quantity at a distance of a few feet. Their presence on 
opposite sides of a primary line cause it to bend. There may be long 
intervals without cither blind springs or nodes, during which the 
line will pursue its normal wavering course. Nodes may produce 
small branch spirals. More nodes seem to occur over rocky sub- 
soils than in districts where the subsoil is clay.* 


Branch Spirals are small spirals diverging from geodetic lines (Fig. 
7.) Unless they are the object of a special search, they may easily 
be missed. They usually consist of seven coils, 5-20 feet wide, 
which originate at nodes. They may be found in spaces enclosed 
by the parent line and adjacent geodetic lines. A number of them 
may occur in line and, very occasionally, in clusters covering the 
whole of an enclosed area. Where clusters occur on prehistoric 
sites they are usually marked by turf mazes, dry-ponds or pits. 
8 Theory of Water Finding by the Divining Rod, Benjamin Tompkins (1899). 
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7 Brancy SpmrAtse 


There are several examples of branch spirals at Avebury. One is in 
the fork at the E. end of the S.W. Mound, which has been shaped 
to enclose it. In the medieval period and later, branch spirals were 
almost essential for habitation sites. 


Generat Notes on Divininc Geopetic Lines 


Tuning In. When the dowser picks up a geodetic line he becomes 
tuned in to that line. Provided he does not alter his hold on the 
rod, he will be comparatively insensitive to other lines, even when 
these are of the same type. Without this selective power it is unlikely 
that animals would be able to follow track lines without straying 
off. course. 


Following. It is important for a student to be able to follow 
geodetic lines at a reasonable pace. ‘Though a beginner will have 
to cross and recross the lines diagonally, counting the triads or 
hair lines each time, the dowser of experience will have acquired 
the knack of following single hair lines or triads to which he has 
tuned in. He will walk along them, as animals do. The swaying 
of his body across the line as he walks will be sufficient to enable 
him to pick up that hair line each time it is crossed, and the rod 
will dip regularly as he does so. He will know at once should the 
line alter course. If he strays off the line, he will be warned by the 
abrupt cessation of reactions. In open country it is possible to 
operate at a fair walking pace, but on important sites, which are 
usually crowded with other primary lines, it is safer—even for the 
expert—to go slow and walk across the whole composite line each 
tume, 


Sensitivity. Young people are more sensitive to the geodetic influence 
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than adults, and it is possible that everyone is born with powers of 
perception equal to those of other animals, but that these gradually 
fade from disuse. A schoolmaster of my acquaintance discovered 
that when a class of boys in the 14-year age-group was shown the use 
of the rods, not one of the boys failed. Sensitivity may be retained 
until late in life, but it is more usual for it to have practically 
disappeared at the age of forty. Even so, it may be revived by 
practice and patience. Good places for practice are old wells (for 
water lines and aquastats), old lanes and animal paths (for aqua- 
stats and track lines) and barrows (for large spirals). 


Blindfold Dowsing. There are numerous established cases of 
diviners operating blindfold, notably John Mullins, Bleton, and 
others. All such men have been negative dowsers, and I know of 
no positive dowsers able to do so. I cannot myself do it. When 
in complete darkness, blindfolded, or when both eyes are shut, I 
lose all power to perceive any geodetic line; but should there be 
any light, however faint, dowsing is as certain as in daylight. This 
may explain the prominent place taken by light in old religions 
and philosophies, as for example those of the Parsees and the Free- 
masons, and also possibly the importance of the Eyes of Horus 
in the ancient Egyptian religion, where the right and left eyes 
have a different significance. 

This latter thought came to me when I discovered that if a 
positive dowser closes his left eye he will be unable to perceive 
the water line, though he will have no difficulty in locating the 
aquastat and track line. If the right eye is closed, he will respond 
to the water line only. 1 found this out by chance when dowsing in 
winter on a day when I had a cold in my right eye and had to shut 
it in protection against the east wind. 


Permanence. The permanence of primary geodetic lines and blind 
springs may be confirmed at stone circles of similar stone structures. 
I never found any evidence of the variation of primary lines on 
any of the sites I surveyed, with the exception, of course, of the 
slight variations characteristic of large spirals. I found that the 
primary lines on such sites are marked by strict convention, and 
that from time immemorial they have remained stationary—other- 
wise the markings would now be inaccurate and ineffective. Any 
apparent discrepancies may be accounted for by the fact that some 
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stones have been removed from their original positions. But the 
dowser can usually determine. not only whether they have been 
moved, but he can also identify their original position, particularly 
if these stones were deliberately placed in a recumbent position by 
the early architects or priests. Examples of stones which should 
have been left in a recumbent position are the great stone at the 
E. end of the West Kennet Long Barrow; the four great recum- 
bent stones which formerly lay at the E. end of Wayland’s Smithy, 
and which have now been set erect; Stones 42 and 45 at Stone- 
henge; and the Sofa Stone at No Man’s Land, Conkwell, near 
Bath, which has been displaced by foresters. 

Due to the permanence of the established patterns of primary 
geodetic lines within them, prehistoric structures should now be 
more easily identified, together with their principal features such 
as gates, roads, and temples. Study of geodetic lines, used in con- 
junction with the instructions 1 have been able to give for tuning 
in to them and following them, should be sufficient to enable such 
places to be roughly mapped previous to excavation, thus eliminat- 
ing a great deal of trial and error, as well as possible damage. 


Chapter 5 
Secondary Phenomena 


Primary geodetic lines produce secondary patterns, the majority 
of which are similar to those found in other forms of wave motion. 
Some, however, are peculiar to the Earth Force, and for this reason 
are of considerable interest. The chief secondary effects of this kind 
consist of parallel lines, circles, arcs and spirals. 

Most secondary lines are positive, and require a right-handed 
grip, which must be lighter than that used when detecting and 
following aquastats. A few secondaries are negative, and require a 
left-handed grip on the rod. 

Where a secondary line is crossed by a primary it usually divides, 
and the cut ends form spirals, which I refer to as “Necklaces.” 
These lines usually consist of a number of C- and S-shaped lines 
set end to end. 


Water Line Parallels (Fig. 8, A). This phenomenon is the one secon- 
dary effect generally admitted by water diviners, who use it for 
estimating the depth of underground streams. When a water diviner 
has found a water line he walks away from it at approximately right- 
angles, maintaining his hold on the rod. Then, at a variable distance, 
his rod will give another negative reaction, similar to, but narrower 
and weaker than that of the water line. This reaction is known as a 
“parallel.” The diviner will obtain a similar reaction elsewhere, at 
about the same distance from the water line. 

It has been stated in books on water divining that the distance 
between the reaction of the parallel and that of the water line equals 
the depth of water from the surface level (Fig. 9, 4). This system 
of calculation is known as The Bishop’s Rule, and is called after 
a bishop of Grenoble (c. 1780) who was a diviner. However, the 
theory was described in Jacob’s Rod, a book by Jean Nicholas which 
was published in 1693. It is possible that this method of calculation 
was known prior to that date. There is little doubt that a relation 
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PLATE I 
A. Dowser using a willow twig before reaching water line 
B. After crossing water line 


PLATE Il 
A. Apple tree bending towards Blind Spring 
B. Osiers leaning towards Blind Spring 


PLATE Ill 
A. Solifluction lines at Bratton, Wiltshire 
B. Dolmen at Devil’s Den, Fifield, near Marlborough 


PLATE IV 
A. Basin Stone, Grey Wethers, Fifield 
B. The recumbent Cuckoo Stone, Woodhenge 
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does exist between the distance between the water line and its 
parallels with the depth of the stream. but since the distance varies 
according to the time of day, and is also affected by adjacent geodetic 
lines, the calculation is unreliable. 

Because the dowser usually walks at right-angles to the water- 
line in order to locate the parallels on either side of it, and because 
these are roughly equidistant, it is generally erroneously assumed 
that the parallels are two lines running parallel to the water line. 
Their name is derived from this assumption. But the parallels may 
be picked up at about the same distance in whatever direction and 
at whatever angle the dowser walks from any given spot on the water 
line. And if he attempts to follow the supposed parallel line he will 
be unable to do so, and will be led on a circular course which will 
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bring him back to his starting place. If, having found and marked 
the parallels from any given point X on the water line, he moves a 
few feet or yards along the water line to any point Y, he will again 
locate the parallels and circles, but these will be at a distance from the 
original parallels and circles equal to the distance between X and Y. 
However, he will be unable to locate the parallels previously found 
from point X unless he tunes in again from that spot. It therefore 
seems certain that the parallels cannot be continuous lines, but are 
composed of a series of circles as shown in Fig. 9, B. 


A 


BIRCAW 


9 Parattets: (4) ‘The Bishop’s Rule, (B) Construction of Parallels. 


Parallels expand and contract daily between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
G.M.T. They are shortest at night, and are stationary from about 
8 p.m. to 8 a.m., after which time they slowly increase until, at ap- 
proximately 3.15 p.m. they attain their maximum. They then slowly 
decrease, and come to rest at their minimum distance from their 
water line at about 8 p.m. 

Their position is also affected by the proximity of primary lines, 
and although parallels will cross such lines without difficulty, the 
latter appear to exert a repelling force enough to distort them. It 
follows that the circles are not necessarily symmetrical. 

The fact that in order to locate the parallels twice at the same 
place the diviner must tune in again at the spot where he first found 
them, seems to suggest some difference in the conditions associated 
with different places along the water line, ie. between the blind 
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spring at which that section of the water line begins, and the blind 
spring where it ends. As the phenomena of the Earth Force may be 
assumed to be due to wave motion, it would seem reasonable to 
assume that this difference is in frequency. 


Static Parallels. When a piece of metal weighing one pound or 
over is placed on a water line, it will obliterate the natural parallels 
and produce an artificial static and circular parallel at a certain 
distance from it. This will not vary with the time of day, there- 
fore this method is believed to be the most reliable guide to the depth 
of underground streams. The natural parallels in their expansion 
and contraction pass this static point at about 10.15 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
respectively. It must, however, be taken into account that the static 
parallels produced by metal, similarly to natural parallels, are 
repelled and distorted by nearby primary lines. No reliance should 
therefore be put upon them for accurate depthing, although their 
results will be approximately correct. The effect of the metal will 
disappear after a short time, depending upon its bulk. It may die 
out after a few minutes, or could last some hours. The natural 
parallels will then reinstate themselves. It is possible to renew the 
static parallels by replacing the metal after a few seconds. 

This method of fixing the parallels by metal is known as the 
“Creyke” system, called after Major R. Creyke, who first advanced 
it. He used an iron rod or “point” driven into the ground over the 
water line. This he stated produced a very accurate semicircular 
parallel. Though he used a special type of iron for his “point,” my 
experience shows that any metal object will produce the same effect.? 

The effect of the metal is temporary obliteration of all geodetic 
phenomena within the circular static parallel, and the sole percep- 
tible reaction within that circle is the water line at the place where 
the metal is deposited upon it. A similar effect may be obtained 
by laying a wire of suitable length (say roo feet) from the water 
line in any direction. The dowser tunes into the water line, and 
then follows the wire until he perceives the inner parallel. This is 
known as The Probst System.” It is considerably older than the 
Creyke system, and gives a similar parallel, but the latter is the more 
convenient method. 

Parallels are negative, and therefore they require a left-handed 


1See B.S.D. Journal, Volume II (1935), Number 9, page 86. 
3See Physics of the Divining Rod, Maby and Franklin (1939). 
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grip on the rod. They cannot be perceived unless the dowser has 
already tuned in to the water line. They are the only phenomena 
which contract and expand daily, and it is interesting to compare 
this with the Eastern concept of Nature as a “living breathing 
organism, which by its expanding and reverting breath brings 
everything into existence.””* 


Outer Parallels. The parallels already described are those known 
to water diviners, but they are only the first of a series of concen- 
tric parallels which occur in the manner of ripples made by a stone 
thrown into water. They enclose the point at which the dowser 
crossed the water line, and they are repeated at gradually reducing 
intervals until they are too close together to be distinguished. They 
can be perceived only if the dowser has first picked up the inner 
parallel and continues on his course without changing his grip on the 
rod. The average reduction in the distance between each two paral- 
lels is about ten per cent of the distance between the previous set 
of parallels. Fifteen to thirty of these outer parallels may be associated 
with a normal water line. Their expansion and contraction con- 
forms to that of the inner parallels. 


Track Line Parallels (Hedge Lines) (Fig. 8, B).* The track line 
produces weak parallel lines in some respects similar to those of 
the water line, but with the important distinction that they are not 
circular in form. ‘These parallel lines repeat at diminishing distance, 
until they become indistinguishable at about 40-70 feet. The inner 
line is usually about 8-15 feet from the primary track line, and 
frequently lies along the hedgemounds of lanes. The parallels con- 
sist of triple triads, are positive, and may be followed as separate 
lines. To perceive them the dowser must first tune in to the track 
line, using a light positive hold on the rod, 


Flow Lines and Flow Effect (Fig. 8, C). Flow lines are faint positive 
triads which occur on each side of the water line, and close to it. 
To perceive them, it is necessary to pick up the water line in the 
normal manner before changing to a weak positive hold. They are 
peculiar to the water line and its primary spirals, and are therefore 


8 Fung Shui. 
“The existence of track line parallels was first pointed out to me by Mr. G. Do 
Jenkins of Exeter, who has done a great deal of work on geodetic lines. 
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useful in identification of these. They seem to have little further 
practical use, but since they exist they cannot be ignored. When the 
dowser crosses, and so picks up, a water line, and then stands still 
without altering his hold, the rod will, after a pause, kick back 
before returning to its normal horizontal position. This is called 
“flow effect,” and seems to be due to flow lines. 


Reversed Circles (Fig. 8, D). When two or more water lines cross 
without forming a blind spring, a C-shaped positive spiral occurs 
in each quadrant, provided that the angle is not too wide. These 
spirals form a ring of small arcs which invariably face outwards. 
They are called “reversed” circles, to distinguish them from the 
similar but larger arcs produced by (and surrounding) blind springs, 
and which normally face inward. The small C spirals of reversed 
circles are seldom over 10 feet. Each is a double triad, and requires 
a light hold on the rod. When completely enclosed by water lines, 
either in the form of loops or in some other way, reversed circles 
appear to have been accorded an inauspicious significance. 


Feathers (Fig. 8, E) are C-shaped spirals produced when a water line 
and a multiple water line run parallel to each other, and with an 
aquastat between them. The feathers are usually 10-30 feet in length, 
and give the impression of having been pushed from the aquastat 
by the multiple water line. Their situation and angle are constant, 
except that at each change of phase of the moon they reverse their 
position, i.e. those which face right turn left, and vice versa. They 
are double triads. Considerable religious importance seems to have 
been set upon them, and their positions on hillsides were marked 
by lynchets with diagonal ledges or tracks on their sides, on road- 
ways by heel stones, or buttresses where there were walls. 


Trivia (Fig. 8, F). The trivium is uncommon. It usually occurs 
where roads fork, and only then where a long triangular space is 
completely enclosed by “holy lines,” ie. by all three primary 
lines running parallel. (Trivium is a Latin word meaning a place 
where three roads meet.) They normally contain six C spirals 
similar in shape to feathers. As in the case of feathers, the spirals 
reverse every fortnight at the change of the phase of the moon, I 
have found no distinct topographical markings of trivia other than 
the roads or hedge mounds enclosing them. Stonehenge has a tri- 
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vium where the roads to Bath and Exeter fork, and there is a remark- 
able example at Bradford-on-Avon. 


Secondaries produced by Blind Springs are known as Geospirals, 
Haloes, Arcs and Outer Haloes (Fig. 10, A). All are positive, and 
require a grip so light that it will not respond to aquastats. The 
dowser does not first have to tune in to a primary line in order to per- 
ceive any of them. The outer haloes and the arcs are the most difhi- 
cult of perception, and need an especially delicate hold on the rod. 
But once the dowser has picked them up, and so has become tuned 
in to them, he will be able to follow them without difficulty. 


Geospirals (Fig. 10, B and C). The geospirals appears to be unique 
among patterns produced by wave motion, and must have held 
a very high esoteric significance in a religion deeply involved with 
geodetic phenomena. The pattern consists of an S-shaped figure, 
of which one end is several times larger than the other; and the 
whole is enclosed by a double circle of smal] C- or S-shaped spirals, 
such as I have termed “necklaces.” The diameter of the large end of 
the S seldom exceeds 30 feet, and the largest found to date measures 
about 100 feet across. The diameter of the small end varies from 
about one fifth to one thirtieth of that of the larger end. The coils 
are normally single triads, and the necklace a double triad, but on 
the site of a powerful blind spring these values may be doubled. 
Almost invariably, the large end has seven coils, but occasionally 
fourteen coils have been found,® and in two cases three-and-a-half 
coils.° ‘The focal point of the large end is always on the blind spring, 
and the small end is located at the place where the most powerful 
aquastat entering the blind spring splits into a primary spiral, as 
described earlier. In instances where three-and-a-half coil geospirals 
occurred they were over 70 feet in diameter, which is exceptionally 
large, and the coils were double. In both cases a track line crossed 
the point where the aquastat split. 

When a dowser picks up a geospiral without previously tuning 
in to a primary line, all he will perceive is a single spiral. In actual 
fact, there are two geospirals on every blind spring—one right- 
handed and the other left-handed. One is perceptible in one moon 
period, the other imperceptible at that time without tuning in to 


5 Wayland’s Smithy the South Circle at Avebury, and Silbury. 
®The Sanctuary, Avebury. 
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it, and vice versa. It follows that the geospiral the dowser will pick 
up casually varics with the moon phase. However, either geospiral 
may be picked up at any moon phase if the dowser first tunes in 
to the correct side of the aquastat to which the small end of the 
geospiral points. An aquastat reticulates up to the point at which 
it splits and, if the dowser tunes in to the left-hand side after the 
split (the straight end) he will pick up the right-handed geospiral 
only, and be totally insensitive to the other. Should he tune in to 
the other side of the aquastat’s reticulation (that half which forms 
a primary spiral) he will get the left-handed geospiral only. In 
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either case he will be able to pick up only the necklace relative to the 
particular geospiral to which he is tuned. 

Geospirals are never cut into segments by primary lines emerging 
from the blind spring, but wherever the necklace is crossed by such 
lines it is broken into sections, and the severed ends form small 
C or S spirals. 

Geospirals require a hold slightly weaker than that used for 
aquastats. 


Haloes (Fig. 10, D). These are circles which enclose powerful blind 
springs. They usually occur in sets of three, but on exceptionally 
strong springs there may be six haloes. They are cut into segments 
by crossing primaries, as in the case of the necklace, and the spiral 
ends of these segments have about one to one and a half coils. They 
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are double triads, and positive. Their peculiarity is that they are ac- 
companied either inside or outside by negative duplicates, at a dis- 
tance of 3-4 feet, with which they change at irregular intervals, for an 
undiscovered reason, several times each day. They appear to be 
little, if at all, affected by the sun or moon, and are sufficiently 
reliable to have been used on occasion in the layout of monuments. 
At Stonehenge the Great Stone Circle, the Y and Z Circles, the 
Aubrey Holes, the Ditch and the bank are all aligned upon them, 
but in association with primary lines. At Woodhenge all the six 
circles of post holes are aligned on haloes where these coincide with 
water lines and aquastats. 
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Outer Haloes (Fig. 11). These are found in connection with blind 
springs of exceptional power. They are of the same construction as 
ordinary haloes, and have similar shadows, but unlike them are 
affected by moon phases and possibly other causes, and at different 
periods there may be six to twelve outer haloes. 

Outer haloes frequently have a wide gap through which the 
most powerful geodetic lines enter the monument. At Stonehenge 
there is such a gap created by Avenue 1, where the outer haloes have 
been distorted and pushed to the east, apparently by the effect of the 
powerful blind springs on Barrow No. 23. A similar gap occurs 
at Woodhenge. 


12 Seconpary PHEeNoMenA—Arcs. 


Ares (Fig. 12). Of all the positive geodetic lines, arcs need the 
lightest (right-handed) grip on the rod, and for this reason they 
are the most difficult to locate. However, once they are picked up 
they may be followed without difficulty. 

Arcs are in the form of curved C-shaped spiral lines which run 
from one minor blind spring to another. They are double triads, 
and occur only in association with exceptionally powerful springs. 
Their concave sides are usually turned inwards in the direction of the 
central spring. S-shaped arcs occur rarely. Occasionally, however, 
one end may be reversed, presumably due to some nearby strong in- 
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fluence. Their ends always have three-and-a-half, or a multiple of 
three-and-a-half, coils. The most common number is seven. 


Overlapping Arcs (Fig. 12, D and E). Arc patterns sometimes occur 
on very powerful springs, with curves which continue until the two 
ends overlap or cross each other, thus forming a roughly circular 
figure enclosing the central spring. The arc may sometimes termi- 
nate upon the spring. Overlapping arcs are to be found at Stone- 
henge, Woodhenge, and Barrow No. 23 near Stonehenge. 


Altar Spirals. These are lituus-shaped negative spirals which occur 
at some terminal blind springs and nodes. There are always two to- 
gether, but only one can be perceived at a time. As with the 
geospiral, the one which is picked up depends upon which side of 
the aquastat terminating on a blind spring is tuned in to by the 
dowser when he approaches it. Altar spirals usually point eastward. 
No apparent evidence of their use in the prehistoric period has 
so far been discovered by me. What may be a clue is that they are 
sometimes located at the central springs of long barrows. 


Variations of Secondary Lines. An outstanding characteristic of the 
secondary patterns is that the majority of them are subject to varia- 
tion according to the position of the sun or the phases of the moon. 
Solar variations occur daily, and affect only the water parallels. 
Lunar variations occur fortnightly, but the exact time of change 
depends upon longitude. For example, on 1°49’40” the change 
occurs at approximately six days and one minute after the new and 
full moon.’ Between Stonehenge (1°49’30”) and the Sanctuary, 
Avebury (1°49’50”), the difference of twenty seconds of longitude 
represents one and one-third seconds of time, and the variations 
will occur accordingly. Lunar variations affect the geospirals, outer 
haloes, feathers, trivia, and possibly some arcs. 

The ancient calendars were lunar, and among Celts the months 
commenced on the sixth day after the new moon, while the years 
began on the sixth day after the first new moon following the 
Vernal Equinox. Each month was divided into two fortnightly 
periods which, according to a Celtic calendar found at Coligny in 


7 The variations would occur at exactly six days after new and full Moon on 
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longitude 1°34’50"—i.e. on a line passing N-S between Wayland’s Smithy and the 
White Horse of Uffington. 
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France, were known at Anagan and Atenoux. This dates, apparently, 
from prior to the introduction of the Julian Calendar in 46 z.c. It 
would seem possible, therefore, that the Celtic calendar was based 
upon the phenomenon of fluctuation in secondary lines, since this 
provided an exact time once every lunar fortnight, in relation to 
which the dates and times or religious observances could be fixed. 
If this method of determining a calendar had been employed 
by the Celts, presumably it could also have been incorporated into 
other rituals. It is perhaps significant that the badge of office of the 
Roman pontiffs was the lituus, which was a divining rod, and that 
the principal functions of the pontiffs was to fix the calendar and 
to order the proper dates and times for religious rites and 
ceremonies. 


Chapter 6 
Animals and the Earth Force 


Many creatures possess powers of orientation far in excess of Man’s. 
It is not unlikely that they have unidentified sensory organs which 
enable them to perceive types of energy not discernible by humans. 
The migration of birds and fish has long been a mystery, and it 
may well be relevant that my observations indicate that many living 
creatures perceive geodetic lines and use them for specific purposes. 
This is established beyond doubt in respect of horses, cattle, pigs, 
sheep, dogs, badgers, moles, hares, rabbits, tortoises, lizards, geese, 
owls, rooks, wild bees, ants, and gnats. 

The tendency of wild animals to make and follow tracks is an 
established fact. The buffalo and caribou trails of North America 
extend for hundreds of miles, and those made by elephants, deer, 
kangaroo, and other game are familiar to hunters and trappers. 
Yet the reason why animals keep to such tracks has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Cattle and other farrn animals follow regu- 
lar tracks when passing from one part of a field to another. Such 
routes almost invariably coincide with geodetic track lines, and 
very occasionally with aquastats. Our ancestors knew these things 
and all old roads are aligned on track lines—a fact which explains 
their winding courses. Field entrances were made on blind springs 
from which geodetic lines diverge, splaying out into the fields. 
In consequence, cattle enter and leave naturally by these openings, 
instead of breaking down fences. Cattle tracks made in the turf 
are remarkably precise. On chalk downs they usually measure about 
12 inches in width, with parallel sides and edges so sharp as to 
appear to be artificially cut.’ Such tracks may run for several hun- 
dred yards, starting and dying out for no apparent reason. They 
usually by-pass blind springs. The tracks which are occasionally to 
be found on aquastats are wider and have less well-defined edges. 


1There are a number of these tracks in the fields near Stonehenge and round 
Silbury Hill. 
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As farmers know, animals kept in enclosed places frequently 
attempt to break out when they are about to give birth. I have 
examined many places in the open where cows and sows have had 
their young, and all have been on blind springs. Fig. 13 shows a 
typical example of the birthplace of a calf. 

The labrador bitch of a friend of mine behaved in the same 
way: each time she had a litter she broke out from her kennel and 
had the puppies in one of three places in the garden where she 
had dug a hole. Each of these holes was on a blind spring. 


RAILWAY 
wee eee * AQUASTAT 


13 Birruprace oF a Car. 


Mountain sheep excavate “bays” or “scrapes” in the hillsides, 
in which they Jamb. 

Geese and hens which lay out always find blind springs on 
which to make their nests, and poultry keepers have admitted to 
me that the resulting broods are healthier than those hatched in 
coops. Incidentally, these outdoor nests on blind springs are seldom 
molested by foxes. The only lark’s nest I have ever found was simil- 
arly situated. Owls have their favourite roosts over blind springs, 
and rookeries are built over groups of blind springs. 

Horses at grass have favourite places whereon they stand and 
meditate. This is especially noticeable among the old “pensioners” 
still kept on farms. All such places are on blind springs. This habit 
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wears bare patches in the grass, and one such patch was 20 feet 
wide on a mound marking an exceptionally powerful blind spring. 
Many people must have observed the way in which cattle tend to 
congregate on the top of barrows, all of which are located on large 
blind springs. They do this at all seasons of the year, and not only 
in hot weather. Whenever possible, cows sleep on blind springs, and 
hares make their forms upon them. 

Anirnals and birds would not behave in this manner unless it were 
of advantage to them, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
such places must have a health-giving or restorative property which 
is instinctively recognized by the animal kingdom. Equally, there is 
some indication that the spirals found on blind springs either 
ease labour, or produce healthier offspring—or both. If this is 
true, it would seem to throw light on the reason for the sanctity 
of the spiral symbol from earliest times, and also—if it can be 
accepted that the serpent was a homologue of the spiral system— 
why Aesculapius, the God of Medicine, and Eileithyia, the God- 
dess of Childbirth, were always accompanied by, or associated 
with, serpents. 

As to the beneficial effect of blind springs, a medical friend of 
mine who has made a study of rheumatism, and who is also a 
diviner, tells me that he once read in a book on the Peninsular 
Wars that the old campaigners sleeping rough always chose a place 
where a cow had lain, because “if they slept there they would not 
get rheumatics.” The notion that some auspicious quality attaches 
to a place where a cow lies down to rest is of great antiquity. 
Thebes was founded by Cadmus where a sacred cow came to rest. 
The site of Troy was similarly selected by Ilius, and some legends 
say that Antioch was built over the place where Io died after she 
had been changed into a white cow by Zeus at the instigation of the 
jealous Hera. 

As to the suggested relation between the Earth Force and 
rheumatism, my medical friend also said that in a number of cases 
he had found that sufferers had been sleeping over water lines, and 
that their condition improved immediately their beds were moved. 
He added that rheumatism in pet dogs could often be attributed 
to the same cause. 

The Chislehurst Caves, in Kent, contain twenty miles of under- 
ground galleries, and are thought to be of piehistoric origin. They 
were used during the Second World War as air raid shelters, when 
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over 15,000 people took refuge in them, many living underground 
permanently I heard it said on the wireless in November 1959 
that many of these elderly people were cured of rheumatism. I 
have not surveyed the caves, but if they are prehistoric it is likely 
that, in common with other ancient man-made caves, the galleries 
are aligned on aquastats. If true, this would argue that aquastats 
have a beneficial effect, as distinct from water lines, which appear 
to be harmful. 

Moles are practically blind, and can barely do more than dis- 
tinguish light from dark, yet they find their way without difficulty. 
They are strong swimmers, and notwithstanding their poor sight 
can find their way across rivers or arms of the sea. J. G. Millais 
states that one was intercepted in Loch Morar, Ross-shire, 134 miles 
from shore. He also says that “if thrown into open water the mole, 
after swimming to and fro, appears to fix upon a certain direction, 
and keeps to that course until it reaches the shore, without spinning 
or getting lost, and is able to find a good landing place after the 
manner of a mammal fully gifted with sight.”? 

Ordinary molehills consist of earth thrown out from the runs, 
and these are never on blind springs. But their “nest-hills” or 
“fortresses,” where they give birth and raise their young, and 
which are considerably larger than ordinary molehills, are always 
so located. The shallow runs made by moles just below the surface 
of the ground, which lift the turf visibly for long distances, in- 
variably follow track lines. One such run is known to have been 
120 yards long. Romantic French naturalists call these traces 
d'amour, on the unlikely assumption that they are made by in- 
dividuals seeking a mate. 

Badgers are largely nocturnal. They are shortsighted creatures, 
but have highly developed powers of scent and hearing, and are 
thought to find their way largely by scent. But all badgers’ sets I 
have examined have been located on blind springs, as is the case 
with moles’ fortresses. Trodden paths are often visible in the grass 
leading from and to a set, and these paths are always either on a 
track line or an aquastat. 

The first living creature I noticed as making use of geodetic 
lines was the gnat. All their dances occur over blind springs or 
nodes, and if blown by a puff of wind and temporarily dispersed, 


2 The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland, J. G. Millais (Longmans, 1904-6). 
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the gnats return to the original place. In my early surveys this 
discovery frequently came in uscful, because it indicated the 
potential situation of geodetic lines. It is the male gnat which 
dances. He is harmless, and makes no noise. The female it is which 
makes an alarming piping sound, and which bites. The reason 
for their circular dances is not known, but the fact that some 
gnats will not breed in a confined space suggests that the dance 
may bear some relation to breeding, in that it requires a blind 
spr ing. 

Gnats sometimes swarm in vast numbers, forming a smokelike 
cloud. Salisbury Cathedral is particularly associated with such 
swarms. On several occasions the fire alarm has been sounded 
when columns of gnats have swarmed round the Cathedral spire, 
giving the appearance of smoke. This happened in 1736 and on 
subsequent dates, the last recorded occasion being on 12 June 1952, 
when firemen climbed to the top of the 400-foot spire to deal with 
the supposed outbreak, only to discover that what appeared to be 
smoke was a swarm of flying ants. When the spire was under 
repair in 1954, the Clerk of Works informed me that at times the 
flying ants made it impossible for the men to continue their work. 
He said that the ants measured about half an inch, and their bites 
were exceedingly painful. 

The swarms at Salisbury occur sometimes as early as May, and 
therefore they seem more likely to be composed of gnats than 
flying ants, which seldom appear before July. I have never been 
able to trace anyone in Salisbury who has investigated the pheno- 
menon or taken any interest in it, other than the workmen, but it 
is clearly relevant that the centre of the spire is precisely over a 
blind spring of great importance. Other cases are recorded of clouds 
of gnats swarming round church spires—which similarly are 
associated with blind springs. 

Ant hills invariably occur on water lines. Where the hills are 
large, this is usually at a place where water lines meet and cross. I 
have found none on blind springs. Some ant hills in this country 
measure over 3 feet in diameter and 1 foot high, and it is difficult 
to understand from whence this earth comes, unless it is true, as 
is sometimes stated, that the ants dig shafts for water beneath their 
home. Once I made a borehole in a colony of anthills, but had to 
go down about 29 feet before finding water. 

In some countries, ant hills are regarded as certain indications 
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of underground water, and the ants or termites are said to sink 
shafts or wells, sometimes to a depth of 80 feet, in order to reach it, 

In a recent lecture on his work in East Africa, a mining engineer 
mentioned that in an underground gallery driven to a depth of 120 
feet, a little above the water-table, “many small holes were found, 
obviously used by ants which had come down from the surface 
in search of water.” He also mentioned that there were root fibres 
in the holes, and that the miners could not decide whether it was 
the roots or the ants which had made the holes in the first instance.? 
However, having regard to the other evidence of the well-sinking 
powers of ants, it seems more likely that it was they who were 
responsible. 

Ants like to build under old wire fences. Sometimes, where 
many small underground streams pass under such a fence, a line 
of ant hills will follow below the wire, and there will be few 
elsewhere. It might be that they need the rust which is washed 
off by the rain, but there may be other reasons. Ant hills often are 
found on the fork where an aquastat splits into a spiral at a blind 
spring, but only if a water line is also present. Large numbers 
of ant hills may be found in small areas whcre mazes of water 
lines occur, and some fields will be covered with them, 


3B.S.D. Journal, W. W. Varvill, Volume XVI (March 1962, page 324). 
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Chapter 7 
Vegetation 
and the Earth Force 


Tue Earth Force exerts no obvious influence upon the greater part 
of plant life: a field of grass or crops may have innumerable water 
lines or other geodetic phenomena perceptible to the dowser, with- 
out these causing any alteration in the normal growth or colour 
of the vegetation. Certain trees and plants, however, are affected 
either as regards their germination or their shape. Among these are 
the willow, apple, yew, cedar, elm, hawthorn, mistletoe, and crow 
garlic (Allium vinealis), all of which were regarded as sacred by 
the ancients. 

The effect of geodetic lines on the germination of plants may 
be observed most clearly in the mistletoe, though the others are 
affected to a lesser extent. Such of their seed as may fall on a blind 
spring or node appears to have a better chance of survival than any 
other, and it is noticeable that the great majority of such trees and 
plants, when growing wild and in isolation, are so situated. 


Mistletoe has been accorded great sanctity, particularly in Europe 
and the Near East. Specifically, extraordinary powers of healing 
and life-giving have been attributed to it. Besides being regarded 
as an “all-heal,” it has been used as an aphrodisiac, and its 
fertilizing powers were evoked for the treatment of barren 
cattle. It appears to have symbolized both the male and female 
principle. 

There are two Varieties of mistletoe. That found in Western 
Europe, and familiar to us, is Viscum album. It does not grow 
upon oak, but is commonly found on the apple, and occasionally 
on the pear, lime, poplar, hawthorn, and sycamore. Culpeper 
(1616-59) says that the one English oak known to him to bear 
mistletoe was at the house of Sir Peter Freschville at Staveley in 
Derbyshire. The mistletoe of Eastern Europe and the Near East is 
the Joranthus, and this grows naturally upon oak. 
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In association with the oak tree, mistletoe played a prominent part 
in religious rituals all over Europe, and particularly among the Celtic 
peoples. It is believed that the Druids grafted it or loranthus upon 
oak trees for their religious purposes. They would have known 
where to plant the seed advantageously. 

Though medical science has failed to discover any medical value 
in mistletoe, it seems unlikely that the Greeks would have stressed 
its healing and life-giving properties had these been non-existent. 

Of all the mistletoe plants which have been examined with re- 
ference to geodetic lines, all have been found to grow above blind 
springs or nodes, and none elsewhere. The parasite is said to be 
propagated by birds eating the berries and leaving the seeds adhering 
to the bough, or dropping them upon a host. But it would appear that 
when the seed leaves the parent plant it is inert and does not become 
quickened until such time as is comes within the influence of a 
blind spring or node.* 

This peculiarity, coupled with its supposed therapeutic proper- 
ties and the phallic and other religious symbolism which may be read 
into its habit of growth, may explain the veneration accorded to the 
mistletoe, 


Crow Garlic is a wild garlic resembling a rush. It grows in dry 
places, and produces a round crimson umbel from which pinkish 
flowers emerge. All the plants I have examined have been growing 
over blind springs. The Greeks had a plant with a white blossom, 
called Moly, which was sacred to Hermes and was presented by him 
to Ulysses as a countercharm against the spells of Circe. Classical 
writers describe it as a species of garlic “which defies the Moon 
magic” because it grows when the moon is waning, rather than 
when it is waxing. Many modern gardeners have observed this 
peculiarity in respect of both onions and garlic. 

Having regard to the supposed influence of the moon upon garlic, 
over the course of some months I made a daily examination of about 
a hundred plants of crow garlic growing on the verges of a country 
lane. My object was to determine whether in fact development did 
take place during the waning instead of the waxing of the moon, 
or, alternatively, whether development took place during “no 


1 This may be compared with the belief of the Australian aborigine that a woman 
cannot conceive unless she has passed over some sacred pool, spring, rock, or tree 
“where the spirits dwell.’ 
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moon” rather than the “moon” periods,? or whether the whole 
belief was a fallacy. Observations made in 1957 fully confirmed 
the theory of development during moon periods, but in the follow- 
ing year my results differed. This should be investigated more 
thoroughly. 


The Yew Tree has been known as the English Cedar. It is one 
of the oldest of our native trees, and the longest lived. A spear of 

ew wood was found at Clacton-on-Sea in an inter-glacial deposit 
which would make it at least 50,000 years old. This discovery is the 
oldest known wooden man-made implement so far discovered in this 
country. Another such spear was found in Saxony in association with 
the remains of extinct animals.* All over Europe, yew has been 
associated with death, and its seeds are said to be poisonous, though 
birds eat its berries. Pliny describes its shade as “mortiferous.” 
Shakespeare, in Hamlet, refers to the “double fatal yew,” and 
Graves states that it produced ‘“Hebenon,” the juice used by Ham- 
let’s uncle to poison the King.* In Macbeth, the witches’ cauldron 
contained “‘slips of yew, slivered on the moon’s eclipse.” 

Yews are most commonly found in churchyards. In Brittany 
it is said that the churchyard yew spreads a root to the mouth of 
each corpse.* The tree is also often found growing in or near pre- 
historic remains. One characteristic is that yews are frequently 
found in lines, as are elms. There are many lining the Pilgrim’s 
Way in Surrey. At Knowlton in Dorset a ruined church stands 
within a circular prehistoric bank almost covered by yews. The 
church of Norton Malreward near Bristol has a barrow with a yew 
growing in its centre, opposite the west entrance; and two yews in 
the churchyard at Mells, in Somerset, are also on mounds which 
have the appearance of barrows. There are many similar examples 
elsewhere. 

I have examined many old yew trees in churchyards with reference 
to geodetic phenomena, and all were located on blind springs or 
nodes. At Amesbury in Wiltshire there are fourteen yews in the 
churchyard, and eighteen at Bradford-on-Avon, and all are on 


2 The ‘“‘moon’’ and ‘‘no moon’ periods respectively commence at approximately 
six days after new and full moon. 

3Miles Hadfield (Country Life, 21 Novernber 1957, page 1086). 

£ Robert Graves, White Goddess. 

5 Robert Graves, White Goddess. 
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blind springs. The “ninety-nine” yews in the churchyard at Pains- 
wick, near Gloucester, are famous. It is said that all attempts to 
plant another has failed, and will always fail, but in fact there are 
a hundred trees, and some occasionally die, while attempts to re- 
place them are not always successful. The main paths to the church 
are aligned on avenues of aquastats which make many nodes on 
each side of the paths, and it is on these nodes that the yews grow. 
Of sixty trees tested, all were on nodes. 

Various explanations have been advanced to account for the plant- 
ing of yews in churchyards. One is that they were a protection 
against witches; but the most popular theory is that they were 
cultivated for the making of bows. However, the wood of the 
British yew is not so suitable for this purpose as that from Spain 
or Portugal, and in the Middle Ages bows made of imported wood 
were worth three times as much as those of native yew. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, writing c. 1184 says that yews “were 
planted by the hands of holy men,” and that Henry H, when in 
Ireland, “sacrilegiously laid hands on a group of yews in a most 
irreverent and atrocious manner.” This suggests that sanctity was 
attributed to the yew by the Christian Church. It seems likely that, 
since it grows its best on a blind spring, the yew was planted in 
churchyards with the intention of marking and protecting such 
spots. 


The Hawthorn or May Tree, similarly to the yew, is sacred to 
Hecate, the Mother Goddess, and to the Roman Maia. Its germina- 
tion appears to be similarly affected by blind springs, and the 
great majority of isolated hawthorns by the side of roads or in fields 
have been found to be upon them. Such trees are believed to mark 
the meeting places of spirits and fairies. The Holy Thorn at Glaston- 
bury is a descendant of the original thorn believed to have sprung 
from the staff of Joseph of Arimathea. It is located on a blind 


spring. 


Elm trees appear to be affected by blind springs in a similar 
manner to yews and hawthorns. The ground beneath an elm is 
frequently covered with seeds, but few germinate. Elm avenues 
almost invariably mark parallel aquastats such as would be likely 
to produce nodes, and it is noticeable that the trees are seldom 


regularly spaced. 
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The Willow is a mysterious tree sacred to the Moon Goddess. Cul- 
peper says “the Moon owns it.” It is the tree of enchantment, was 
worshipped by witches, and magic mists could be raised by willow 
spells. It is always associated with water, and produces salicylic 
acid, which relieves rheumatism. It was sacred among the Hebrews, 
who kept a Day of Willows in their Feast of Tabernacles, and it 
was also of great importance in the worship of Jehovah in ancient 
Jerusalem. In the Christian religion sallow (willow) branches con- 
tinue to be carried on Palm Sunday. ‘The tree was also particularly 
sacred to the Greeks. 

Willows are strongly affected by blind springs, and usually grow 
on them. Where the course of a stream has been altered so that it 
may follow an aquastat, or to make it run between two aquastats, 
there will usually be a line of willows. Streams not aligned in 
this way seldom have these trees: 


The Hazel is a tree of wisdom, and of white magic, and is said 
to contain the “life essence” and powers of healing. It inspires 
poets, and imparts power to fortell the future. In Ireland it was so 
sacred that the felling of it, or of an apple tree, was punishable by 
death, but later this penalty was reduced to the sacrifice of a pig or 
cow. 

A long hazel wand was associated with St. James the Great. 
Such wands have been found in a number of medieval burials, and 
it is said that their length equalled the height of the deceased. The 
forked twig used by water diviners is most commonly hazel. 


The Apple Tree and its fruit plays an important part in ancient 
mythology, as for example the legends of Atalanta, Paris and the 
Hesperides. It was sacred to Apollo and to Venus, and associated 
with immortality and health, 


As described earlier, geodetic lines occasionally form small loops 
branching from and returning to the main line. When certain trees 
are planted within such loops—particularly those produced by water 
lines—the trunks will twist. The trees most affected in this way are 
the apple, pear, chestnut, and elm (see Fig. 14). ‘The great majority 
of such trees examined twist anticlockwise from the ground up- 
wards. This is similar to spiral sea shells, which are leiotropic or 
left-handed from the large to the small end. Dexiotropic or right- 
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handed twists in trees are a rarity, and the few examples so far 
located have been within loops formed by track lines. 

One loop of water line around a tree usually produces half a com- 
plete turn of the trunk in about 7 feet of height. In several cases 
where two loops occurred, the twist amounted to more than a full 
turn. In one case by the road on Farleigh Hungerford Hill, 
near Bath, Wiltshire, the bark of a twisted apple tree had been 
stripped by lightning, and it was interesting to see the upper 
branches continuing to twist even though growing at right-angles 
to the trunk. 
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Twisted trees were régarded as sacred, and were believed to in- 
fluence human beings for good or. ill. They continued to have a 
magico-religious significance in medieval times.° Stowe tells us that 
“twisted trees, or withies, used to be brought into the King’s house, 
and the like into every man’s house of honour and worship” in the 
week before Easter.? 

Primary spirals appear to have a similar, but weaker, effect to that 
exercised by loops. At Mordiford, near Hereford, there is a field 
partly enclosed by the rivers Wye and Lugg, which join there. 
A small orchard of pear trees is encircled by a number of spirals 
formed by multiple geodetic lines. In consequence, every tree is 


®D. A. Mackenzie, Migration of Symbels (1926). 
7Stowe, Survey of London (1603). 
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twisted a quarter to half a turn anticlockwise. This is the place 
where legend has it that the Green Dragon of Mordiford habitually 
came to drink. 

In many orchards there are to be found apple trees which bend 
over. When bent until they are parallel to the ground they are 
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said to be “procumbent.” Many attempts have been made to correct 
their angle, but without success. All such trees examined have had 
one or more blind springs or nodes within a yard or so of their 
trunks, and the bend has always occurred directly above the spring. 


Where more than one spring exists, the tree will sometimes bend 
until the trunk lies on the ground. 
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Orchards of old farmhouses are frequently situated on rough 
ground, and the superficial assumption is that the trees were planted 
there because the land was otherwise useless. This is questionable as 
being the main reason, because these rough enclosures are usually 
found to be pit and mound mazes marking labyrinths of geodetic 
lines, such as were holy places constructed by our ancestors. These 
sites would be appropriate to the cultivation of the sacred apple 


16 Oster Bep NEAR Buinp Sprinc. 


and it would be difficult to devise a more effective method of pre- 
serving the mazes, since orchards were rarely felled and ploughed, 
and were renewed by the replanting of individual trees when- 
ever necessary. This made the use of this ground a permanent 
one. It is these old orchards which produce mistletoe and bent 
and twisted trees—none of which are normally found in modern 
orchards (see Fig. 15). 

Pear, plum, lilac, and willow have been found to bend for the 
same reason. In the case of one willow which had split into two 
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parts, each of which was bent, there was a blind spring on either side 
of it. 

What appears to be an unusual effect of the Earth Force on 
willows occurs in an osier bed near Bradford-on-Avon (Fig. 16). 
A powerful blind spring has produced large primary spirals which 
overlap part of the willow bed. About ninety per cent of the willow 
stools growing within these spirals lean towards the spring, but 
only a few of those outside the spirals are affected. This is the sole 
instance so far identified as displaying spirals exerting this influence. 


Chapter 8 
Topographical Evidence 
of the Geodetic System 


Primitive man believed that there dwelt in the Earth a “life spirit” 
or “soul substance” which gave life to animate things, and to which 
life returned after death before passing to some other creature. There 
are a great many indications to suggest that geodetic phenomena 
were accepted as divine manifestations of the Life Spirit. Hence 
no permanent alteration to the surface of the Earth was justified 
except by an expression of the Divine Will, which would be revealed 
through the appropriate geodetic phenomena. 

Because these phenomena were complicated and invisible, it was 
natural that priests should evolve some system whereby they could 
be rendered recognizable to the initiated, while still remaining in- 
comprehensible to outsiders. They did this by means of mounds, 
banks, ditches, stones, dolmens, stone circles, walls, terraces, roads, 
pits, and ponds in varying arrangements. Thirty kinds of such 
topographical markings were used by ancient man. Each signified 
a different geodetic phenomenon or pattern, and sites with special 
significance were thus marked, Fig. 17 shows the most common 
linear markings. 

One basic principle of the marking process was that the ground 
was raised to denote aquastats, and lowered to mark water lines. 
Another rule was that the course of an aquastat must not be ob- 
structed so that it could not be followed. The markings were as 
follows— 


(1) Track lines were denoted by lanes, tracks, field divisions, 
and solifluction lines. 

(2) Aquastats by linear mounds, terraces, and the upper ridges 
of lynchets, also by stone rows and stone circles. 

(3) Water lines by ditches, or the lower parts of lynchets; and 
multiple water lines by marks on stones. 


rp 
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(4) Important blind springs were marked by stone circles, bar- 
rows, monoliths, dolmens, logan stones, rostra, basin stones, 
hut circles, pit dwellings, pond barrows, and pits or ponds. 
Every religious site had to have a blind spring as its “centre.” 
Similar topographical markings are to be found in all con- 
tinents, and the system appears to have been world-wide. 
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Dowsing reveals that the greater proportion of minor topo- 
graphical features are man-made, and that some of the major 
features, such as the shape of hilltops and the courses of rivers, 
have been considerably altered by man. I first observed this near 
Devil’s Bridge, Aberystwyth, where there is a small mountain 
called Castle Grach, the top of which has been cut through in 
several places to allow the passage of geodetic lines leading from 
the valley below and winding about on the summit. The great 
rocks of the Dartmoor tors have clefts marking the passage of 
geodetic lines, while the summits mark important blind springs. 
The “erosion rings” which encircle some of the tors mark the 
course of the spirals which enclose them. The Blackstone is an 
example. The tors, therefore, appear to be artificial or partially so, 
and the waste material which must have resulted from their con- 
struction would be the vast number of stones, stone rows, stone 
circles, clitters, and other stone structures scattered about Dartmoor. 
All of these, by their location and shape, mark minor sacred sites, 
and were clearly shaped and set in their place for that express 
purpose. 

The banks of several well-known rivers are, for part of their 
courses aligned on parallel aquastats, in the same manner as pre- 
historic avenues. 

It is difficult to accept that the great coombs sometimes found 
in association with important prehistoric structures in hilly country 
are entirely natural. In some cases there is distinct evidence of 
alteration. The Manger below the White Horse of Uffington 
provides a good example. Another is the coomb west of Bratton 
Castle. 

Topographical markings may be divided into earthworks (and 
earthworks and stones combined) and those where stones only were 
used. 


Barrows are the best-known prehistoric earthworks. They may 
be burial mounds, and are usually round or long. Round barrows 
vary from about 15-150 feet in width, and have flat circular tops 
or platforms. They are usually dated ¢. 1990-1500 B.c. Long bar- 
rows are of a long oval, or fishlike shape. Very rarely, a barrow 
is enclosed by a ring of standing stones known as a peristalith, 
New Grange, in County Meath, Eire, is a good example. 

A round barrow is always located on one or more powerful blind 
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springs. This marks its mystic centre, and its boundary is set upon 
a geodetic spiral of convenient size. This explains their circular 
shape. There are two types of round barrow, some being the shape 
of an inverted bowl, and others bell-like. Blind springs will be found 
in the centre of the flat top. If the barrow is enclosed by a ditch— 
as is usual—this is aligned on the outer coil of a water line spiral 
of suitable size. There may also be water spirals, either inside 
or outside the ditch, in addition to numerous spiral aquastats. When 
the boundary of the mound is aligned on an aquastat spiral there 
is no ditch, 

Bell barrows are far less common than the bowl type. They occur 
when another water spiral is present between the ditch and the 
edge of the flat top. As an indication of this, the sides of the mound 
are then made concave, resulting in the bell shape. Sometimes there 
is a flat space or “berm” between the ditch and the base of the 
mound. This indicates an aquastat spiral just inside the enclosing 
water spiral. 

Very occasionally, a round barrow may have a central chamber. 
New Grange, Dowth, and Knowth are examples from Ireland. In 
rare cases a circular pit is found on the flat top of a round barrow, 
and is often ascribed to careless digging by archaeologists of the 
nineteenth century. 

A pond barrow is a circular pit enclosed by a bank. It usually 
is approached by a causeway. Pond barrows mark the terminations 
or sources of multiple water lines, and their banks are aligned on 
aquastat spirals. 

A disc barrow consists of a circular ditch and mound. This may 
be 200 feet wide with a very small mound in the centre. Those I 
surveyed were aligned on large loops made by primary lines, and 
not upon spirals. 

Twin barrows are to be found close together and enclosed by the 
same ditch over water line spirals centred on one or other or both 
of the barrows. It would appear that when two blind springs occur 
close together, and their water line spirals would normally overlap, 
they now combine into one oval spiral. 

Examples of many types of barrow are to be found in the Nor- 
manton and Cursus groups, both of which are near Stonehenge. 
The Bush Barrow at the west end of the Normanton group has an 
excellent example of a pit or pond barrow at its top. Next to it there 
are what are regarded as the two finest examples of disc barrows. 
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Twin barrows, and others with pits, are to be found in both groups. 
Each group also includes a saucer barrow. 

Saucer barrows are low, flat-topped mounds, about 1-3 feet high 
and 20-60 feet across. They are rare, because similarly to pond 
barrows they tend to be obliterated by ploughing. They usually 
have a number of blind springs distributed over the circular top. 

Long barrows are oval mounds, sometimes of a great size. The 
Old Ditch barrow, near Tilshead in Wiltshire, measures 390 feet. 
The highest point is always at the wide end, which usually points 
east. All the long barrows in the Cotswolds are oriented in this way, 
with the exception of Belas Knapp. They are believed to date from 
the Neolithic period, and to be earlier than round barrows, which 
occur more frequently. The reason for this differential is that all 
a round barrow requires for its location and layout is a powerful 
blind spring—of which there are many—while a long barrow 
requires a rare symmetrical pattern of primary lines. Basically, the 
pattern needed for a long barrow consists of two aquastats running 
from one blind spring to another, and enclosing a long oval space 
between them. This somewhat resembles the shape of a fish, or the 
vesica piscis (fish bladder), which is a symbol of great antiquity 
and unknown significance. This space must contain one or more 
blind springs—though not necessarily in the centre of the barrow— 
where burials are made. (Belas Knapp, and Rodmarton, both in 
Gloucestershire, and Lugbury, in Wiltshire.) However, the majority 
have a powerful blind spring in the centre of their highest part 
(Winterbourne Stoke, Beckhampton and Lugbury). These patterns 
may vary considerably provided that the oval shape is retained. 

Many long barrows are bent to one side at the smaller end, and 
some have an extension resembling the tail of a fish. Some terminate 
in a circular mound or round barrow at a point where some of the 
geodetic lines on which the long barrow is aligned converge in 
spirals (Coombe Down, Bratton, and Downton Moot, near Salis- 
bury). (See Fig. 18.) 

Some long barrows have two projections or breasts at their larger 
ends. A few have two long narrow projections. Both types are 
known as horned barrows. The reason for the shorter rounded 
breasted type is that the aquastats upon which the sides of the 
barrow are aligned turn inwards and backwards at the large end and 
meet at a blind spring in the centre. This is usually marked by a 
false entrance in the form of the two upright stones joined by a 
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lintel, the “opening” being blocked by stones and leading nowhere. 
(Belas Knapp, Rodmarton, and others.) 

This kind of geodetic pattern occasionally produces one of the 
most interesting forms of barrow—the chambered passage grave. 
This is a barrow having a real entrance where the horns mect, from 


18 Downton Moor near Salisburye 


which a stone-built passage extends underground into the middle 
of the mound, where it has burial chambers on its sides and ends. 
(Stony Littleton, near Wellow in Somerset; Hetty Pegler’s Tump 
at Uley in Gloucestershire; and West Kennet, near Avebury.) The 
justification for the chambers is that the central geodctic line inside 
the barrow has thrown out branch or “habitation” spirals on one or 
both sides. The chambers are set at the end of these spirals. It 
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appears that the existence of such a spiral made the site auspicious 
either as a habitation for the living or as a grave for the dead. 

Several long barrows have lines of shallow pits on their sides or 
on their upper surfaces. West Kennet has seven on its western 
portion, Bratton Long Barrow has nine, and Hetty Pegler’s Tump 
has three. It seems unlikely that these pits were dug to provide soil 
for use elsewhere. All are located on branch spirals or minor blind 
springs. 


Field Divisions and Other Boundaries. In undeveloped land the 
natural and obvious boundaries are the sea, rivers, and lines of 
hills, none of which are permanently precise. On the other hand 
geodetic lincs make accurate, permanent, and convenient bound- 
aries. In consequence, they are the most common examples of 
geodetic topography. All old walls, hedges, and roads are aligned 
on geodetic lines. By this means the land was divided into parcels of 
convenient size, with precise and unalterable limits apparently 
divinely indicated and always verifiable by the priests. This align- 
ment explains why many old walls, hedges, and roads are crooked, 
curved, or winding, when it would have been easier and cheaper 
to make them straight. The effect can best be observed from the air: 
few fields are rectangular, and most walls and hedges change direc- 
tion erratically, while sometimes a spider’s web pattern radiates 
from a central spot where there is a blind spring. The same 
may be observed, though not so clearly, on Ordnance Survey 
maps. 

There can be little doubt that the priests were responsible for 
the division of land, and their ability to tell with certainty whether 
or not a boundary had been altered would have enhanced their 
reputation for being: possessed of supernatural powers. Caesar states 
that the Druids adjudicated all disputes relating to boundaries,* 
and other writers mention that the training of a Druid included 
the art of measuring the Earth’s surface—geometry and geodesy. 
It seems reasonable to assume that similar training was given to the 
priests of the Early Bronze and Neolithic periods. 


Linear Mounds (Fig. 17, A) are long two-sided banks, usually on 

flat land and 15-30 feet in width. They mark the course of aquastats, 

while the wider of them mark either multiple aquastats or avenues. 
1De Bel. Gal., VI, 13 and 14. 
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A series of these mounds may run for a few hundred yards and then 
finish, but on other sites they join to form a network of angular 
enclosures commonly known as “Celtic fields.” But since these 
enclosures are often associated with, and sometimes form part of, 
structures of the Neolithic or Early Bronze Age (5000-1800 B.c.), 
and as it is generally accepted that the Celts did not enter Britain 
until about 800 8.c., it would argue that these mounds existed pre- 
vious to the arrival of the Celts. In a wood known as Inwoods, at 
Farleigh Wick, near Bath, there are eight miles of these linear 
mounds. Most of them are 20-30 feet in width, and all are aligned 
on aquastats, and appear to be processional ways.” In one place three 
of them converge upon, and seem to form part of, a barrow of the 
Neolithic or Early Bronze Age which I excavated.* 


Lynchets (Fig. 17, B) are balks, or one-sided linear mounds, found 
on sloping ground. The upper edge marks an aquastat, and the 
lower angle marks a water line running parallel to it. The height 
is usually about 6-20 feet. They are often believed to be the result 
of ploughing, or even to have been built for defence against wolves,‘ 
but there can be little doubt that they have religious significance, 
and mark the course of geodetic lines. It seems likely that they were 
constructed to mark processional ways. 


Feathered Lynchets (Fig. 17, C) have narrow, slanting parallel 
ledges or tracks on their sloping sides. They are to be found on 
hillsides where two water lines run parallel on either side of an 
aquastat. The upper water line is usually, and possibly invariably, 
multiple. The ledges mark C spirals which occur between the 
aquastat and the lower water line. I have named these ledges and 
C spirals “feathers.” Good examples are to be found at Mere, and at 
Turleigh, near Bradford-on-Avon. When feathers occur on roads, 
or on flat land, they are marked by revetments against which heel 
stones or buttresses are set. 


Terraces (Fig. 17, D) are found on steep hillsides, and may consist 


2The aquastats are on the mounds, and not beside them. Hedgemounds, walls, 
and normal field divisions are usually sited beside the lines. 

3 Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, Volume 51, 1946, pages 440-52, and Volume 
52, 1948, page 270. 

* Neolithic Dew Ponds and Cattleways, A. J. and G. Hubbard (1905). 
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of several lynchets, one above the other, sometimes of great size. 
They are usually known as “cultivation terraces,” because it is 
believed that they were caused by ploughing. However, as some 
of them are cut ten or more feet deep into the chalk or limestone, 
this seems unlikely. They are found also in India, China, Africa, 
and America, and are quite distinct from the irrigation terraces 
of Eastern countries. Terraces mark places where a number of 
geodetic lines run parallel, with wide spaces between them. Each 
terrace has an aquastat on its top edge, and another (or a water 
line) at the foot. It seems reasonable to assume that they formed 
processional ways. ‘There are a great many examples in Wiltshire 
and Dorset. Two good examples are Battlesbury Camp, near War- 
minster, and Blewburton Hill, Blewbury, Berkshire.* 


Revetments are raised banks faced on one side by stone. They are 
usually found at the side of roads, and mark places where sidings 
occur, ie. where two geodetic lines run parallel, one in the road 
and one beside it. ‘The wall lies between them. In places where 
these conditions exist on flat land, instances have been found 
where the surface of one end of a field has been raised several feet 
higher than the road, or the next field, in order to justify the revet- 
ment. 


Solifluction Lines are small parallel and horizontal ledges or tracks, 
36 feet in width, found on hillsides. They sometimes occur in 
large numbers, and can be several hundreds of yards in length. 
Their name shows that they are generally attributed to slipping 
soil. Cattle follow them, and so keep them visible. Each line marks 
one of a number of parallel track lines. The best example is to be 
seen in the great coomb east of Bratton Castle in Wiltshire, where 
there are more than a hundred. Other examples are Burrow Mump 
(Alfred’s Fort) near Athelney, and Glastonbury Tor. Many more 
can be identified in uncultivated hilly districts. 


Prehistoric Avenues are aligned upon parallel aquastats usually 
accompanied by multiple water lines, and it is upon these lines 
that their mounds, ditches, and stones are set. The Avenue at 
Stonehenge is about 70 feet wide, and is marked by parallel mounds 


SW. Johnson, Byways in British Archaeology, and H. Jo Massingham, Downe 
land Man (1926). 
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and ditches for the first part of its course. Beyond this its course 
has been obliterated, and can be identified only from the air. It 
terminates at a spring at West Amesbury. 

The West Kennet Avenue at Avebury is marked at the N. end 
by two lines of standing stones set about 60 feet apart for the first 
third of a mile. It follows parallel aquastats with a fivefold water 
line centrally between them. 

The avenue at Carnac, in Brittany, is about four miles long, 
and consists of eleven parallel rows of stones. Many years ago 
French water diviners asserted that the stone rows marked eleven 
parallel underground streams. When I surveyed this avenue in 
1962 I found that all the rows of stones were aligned on wavy 
aquastats which change sides according to the phases of the moon. 
‘The same is true of the stone rows at Merrivale, Dartmoor. 

Stonehenge, Avebury, and Stanton Drew all have “‘lost’”” avenues, 
of which few or no clear markings survive. However, they may be 
traced by following the geodetic lines. The “lost” Beckhampton 
Avenue at Avebury is double at its inception, and later combines 
at Green Lane, between the Long Stones and Beckhampton Long 
Barrow. It terminates at Beckhampton Down, at a group of stones 
beyond the copse known as Fox Covert, as stated by Stukeley. All 
these avenues are associated with multiple water lines. 

Another unknown avenue runs from the $.W. sector of Avebury 
to Silbury Hill, and some vestiges of banks and ditches exist along 
this course. 

At all these famous sites several unrecognized prehistoric avenues 
are used as roads. Avenues leading from Stonehenge to the Nor- 
manton and Lake groups of barrows are marked by wide tracks 
still in use. The main road from the Heel Stone as far as West 
Amesbury is yet another avenue. 


River Alignments. Similarly to avenues, some rivers are aligned 
for part of their course between parallel aquastats. The Avon at 
Amesbury, the Kennet at Avebury, the Bristol Avon at Bath, and 
the Liffey in Dublin all run between parallel aquastats upon which 
each bank is aligned precisely. This characteristic has not been 
observed in other reaches of these rivers, but only in the neighbour- 
hood of important prehistoric sites. These rivers have in common 
the fact that they run at these points through flat land where altera- 
tion of their courses would present no problem, and it is difficult to 
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avoid the conclusion that their courses have been altered so that 
they may fit between the geodetic lines. 

In some avenues, and in all river alignments, there has been 
found a small water line, 6-12 inches in width, situated centrally 
between the two aquastats. This, presumably, is a secondary effect. 
The phenomenon may be perceived on bridges over rivers. Where 
this water line exists in an avenue, the outer lines do not reticulate, 
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19 Roap Diversions: (4) Near Bath, and (B) near Upton Scudamore, Wiltshire. 


Roads. The first artificial markings on the Earth’s surface would 
have been tracks made by animals. It has already been explained 
that animals follow track lines, thereby making these visible. All 
old Janes and roads follow these courses, and it is therefore probable 
that man originally adopted the tracks made by animals. If this is 
so, the winding courses which many scholars find puzzling have 
a ready explanation. The alignment of roads upon geodetic lines has 
an additional advantage, in that animals driven along such tracks 
follow them naturally and are less likely to stray. 

Fig. 19 shows two road diversions, and the manner in which 
they are aligned. These diagrams demonstrate that the course of the 
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old roads followed geodetic lines, and that the new roads deviate 
from them. 

Fig. 20 shows a complex road crossing. It is exceptional to find 
a road following an aquastat in preference to a track line, and it 
seems probable that originally there were two roads or tracks 
at this place. The plan also shows the reason for the verges, for 
which there is no necessity except to cover the track lines. Staverton 
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20 Cross Roaps, Winsley, Wiltshire. 


Causeway (Fig. 21) crosses a marsh near Trowbridge in Wiltshire, 
and is marked by standing stones which act as a guide in times 
of flood. Some of these stones are modern, but most are ancient, and 
it should be noticed that all the old stones are set on nodes or blind 
springs, while none of the modern stones are similarly located. 
Although alignment on a track was essential to all old roads, it 
is almost invariable to find aquastats accompanying and running 
roughly parallel with them. The majority of roads in the Cotswolds, 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, and Wiltshire are doubly aligned 
in this manner, and they frequently possess an additional water line. 
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It is practically unknown for more than one track line to appear 
in a road, though it is not uncommon for there to be several aquas- 
tats. The existence of wide verges—sometimes nearly 100 feet be- 
tween the hedges of some short sections of country roads—is 
usually explained by the theory that at some time this ground was 
boggy. But the existence of the aquastats seems to be a better ex- 
planation, because the ancient people before the Roman period 
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2x Causeway at Staverton, Wiltshire. 


were capable of making hard roads, a number of which have been 
identified.© There are several paved tracks on Dartmoor. 


Field Entrances were always placed over a blind spring from which 
one or more track lines or aquastats branched into the field, thus 
constituting a natural signpost for cattle. 


Holy Ways and Pilgrim Ways. All reputed holy ways examined 
for geodetic phenomena have had the three types of primary line 
running along them, roughly parallel with each other. These in- 
variably include a multiple water line. The Ridgeway, which crosses 
Berkshire and Wiltshire, had six aquastats and a sixfold multiple 
water line wherever tested. 


Sunken Roads. The minimum justification for the construction of 

a sunken road is at least three aquastats running parallel and suffi- 

ciently far apart, and also a water line. There must always be a 

track line on the road itself, and irrespective of whatever other 

lines may be present. In all cases tested the water line has been 
& The Old Straight Track, Alfred Watkins (1925). 
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multiple. An excellent example is the Serpent’s Lane at Mordiford, 
near Hereford, down which the Green Dragon of Mordiford 
traditionally came to drink at the junction of the Lugg and the 
Wye. The lane is on a fourfold parallel aquastat throughout its 
length, and there is one on top of each bank wherever the lane 
is sunken. In some parts the banks are nearly 10 feet high. The 
lane extends for about 3 miles, and has several branches, though 
much of it is overgrown and in parts it is impassable.” About half 
way there is a long barrow known as Bagpiper’s Tump. 

There are two sunken roads at Farleigh Wick, near Bath, and 
others are to be found elsewhere. In Sussex they are known as 
“borstals.” One at Wormsley, in Herefordshire, is illustrated in 
The Old Straight Track. 


Fords. It seems reasonable to assume that fords would occur at 
places where rivers are at their shallowest, and that roads would 
have been deflected in order that they should cross at such obviously 
convenient places. But dowsing reveals that this is incorrect, because 
roads leading to fords remain aligned on geodetic lines, and the 
fords themselves follow the geodetic lines across the rivers. It 
foilows that fords across many deep rivers are artificial, and have 
been made by the raising of the river bed with stones and gravel, 
and by widening the banks so that the displaced water may spread. 
It is noticeable that fords do not always cross rivers by the most 
direct route; sometimes they cross diagonally, and some after enter- 
ing the water continue for a considerable distance up or down 
stream before emerging on the other side. Two fords on the Bristol 
Avon do this: one at Claverton, near Bath, runs for sorne distance 
along the river bed before emerging; and the other, at Staverton, 
crosses at an angle of about 45 degrees (F. 21). A somewhat 
similar example is at Brook House, near Westbury, where the 
“river road,” now disused, enters the shallow bed of the Biss Brook 
and follows it for several hundred yards from a farm to Brook 
House. Comparable river roads are not unusual. One is near 
Wookey Hole, on the Axe, and another at Duntisbourne Abbot, 
Gloucestershire, on the Dun. 


Raised Pavements and Parades are similar to revetments, but with 
a path along the top. One or more can usually be found in 
7 Country Life (July 1957). 
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country towns. They occur where aquastats split into two branches 
running parallel for some distance, from one blind spring to 
the next. I have named these extra lines “sidings.” In towns 
sidings are marked by raised pavements or parades supported 
by revetment walls. There are more than seventy raised pavements 
in the city of Bath, and a great many in Clifton, Bristol. Many are 
clearly modern, but there seems little doubt that they are the survival 
of a pagan convention, or an adaptation of prehistoric structures. 
Walled revetments similar to raised pavements have been found 
on remote country hillsides where there is no apparent need for 


them. 


Road Bays. Sudden widenings or bays (as distinct from modern 
lay-bys), often found on the verges of country roads, are due to 
conditions similar to those which justify parades, except that the 
main aquastats and sidings are farther apart. The many roadside 
bays on Dartmoor, having the appearance of sandpits, have been 
found to be sited according to this pattern, or else they are enclosed 
by, and mark, large branch spirals, 


Ponds. Ordnance Survey maps show a large number of ponds to 
be inconveniently situated at the centre of fields. All such ponds 
have been found to be on blind springs, and the slopes down which 
the cattle pass to drink are “‘causeways” set on geodetic lines leading 
from the spring. The cattle thus instinctively follow the lines, and 
drink within the supposed health-giving and fertilizing influence of 
the blind spring and its spirals. Where a pond is of irregular shape, 
the banks will usually be found to follow distorted enclosing 
primary lines or spirals (Fig. 78). 


Dew Ponds, “Dry” Ponds and Pond Barrows. As with ponds, bar- 
rows, monoliths, and other topographical features, these are always 
located within primary spirals, and mark important blind springs, 
When a “dry” pool is enclosed by a bank it is often known as a 
“pond barrow.” The bank marks an aquastat spiral, in the same 
manner in which a ditch around a normal barrow marks a water 
line spiral. The pond itself usually marks an important water line 
terminal. 

The distinction between a dew pond and a dry pond appears. 
to be that the former has a waterproof bottom, usually of clay, 
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while the latter has not. Few working dew ponds have survived, 
but there is one near Chanctonbury Ring in Sussex, and another 
at Cisbury Ring about four miles distant—both of which at the time 
of writing were said to be still in order. 

Dew ponds are frequently found in association with ancient sites. 
There is one, now nearly obliterated, S.W. of the West Kennet 
Long Barrow at Avebury. Another is at Belas Knapp, and several 
near Stonchenge. One near Ashley Road in Winsley, near Bath, is 
150 feet long and ro feet deep, but now holds no water (Fig. 22). 
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22 Dewronn at Winsley, Wiltshire. 


Chapter 9 
Early Evidence in Stone 


Tue dating of early stone structures presents many problems, chiefly 
for the reason that prehistoric religious conventions were apt to 
survive into subsequent periods, thus obscuring the issue. However, 
I did my utmost to concentrate my researches upon those sites which 
were almost certainly prehistoric, or which were specially related 
to that era. It soon became evident that the various geodetic lines 
and patterns had in the distant past been assigned particular topo- 
graphical markings which would render them distinguishable to 
persons initiated into the code. 


Monoliths or Menhirs are isolated standing stones which usually 
have been erected over important blind springs. These would then 
be recognizable as holy places, and their stones would provide 
assembly points where people could carry on their business under 
divine protection and guidance. Many churchyard and market 
crosses, which served the same purpose, are reputedly built on sites 
previously occupied by pagan monoliths. 

When, as was customary, two or more monoliths were used as 
boundary marks, the boundary ran along the geodetic line con- 
necting the two stones. Numa, the first King of Rome after Romu- 
lus, divided the land and set monoliths (termin?) as boundary marks. 
These were dedicated to Jupiter, and it was a capital offence to move 
them. Other stones found in Greece and called hermae, which are 
always situated at crossroads, have the same function. The best 
examples in England include the Long Stone at Minchinhampton 
(Fig. 23, 4), the King’s Stone at Rollright, the Clavis or Key Stone 
at Claverton, near Bath (Fig. 23, B), and the Rudstone in the 
village of that name in Yorkshire. 


Dolmens usually consist of three or four standing stones supporting 
a capstone. They are sometimes erroneously called cromlechs, 
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23 Monotitus: (4) The Long Stone, Minchinhampton, and (B) ‘The Key Stone, 
Claverton, Bath. TL signifies Track Line. 


which mean circular or curved stones, whereas dolmen denotes a 
flat stone. Well-known examples are the Spinster’s Rock, Drew- 
steignton (Fig. 24) and the Devil’s Den, Fyfield, near Marlborough. 
As with monoliths, dolmens mark blind springs of exceptional im- 
portance, but presumably with some sanctity arising from an 
additional feature not yet recognized and identified. 

The theory that dolmens are chambers of barrows from which 
the earth has been removed either by erosion or human agency must 
be fallacious. Other barrows have not weathered or disintegrated to 
such an extent, nor is it likely that any use could have been found 
for the inert and unproductive soil of which barrows are usually 
(and probably intentionally) constructed. I have also observed that 
the standing stones in chambered barrows are usually touching or 
close together, whereas dolmens have gaps of 2-3 feet through which 
the geodetic lines emerge from the central blind spring. They are 
usually associated with multiple water lines. 

The Devil’s Den dolmen marks the source of a multiple water 
line which forms a maze, marked by stones, about 200 yards to the 
north-west. It terminates at a well, where two tracks cross about a 
mile further west. This site is likely to have had special sanctity, and 
would be interesting to excavate. 
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24 Spinster’s Rock, Drewsteignton, Devon. 


Recumbent Stones of a great size almost invariably mark, and fit 
precisely into, small enclosures made by aquastats crossing each 
other. There are numerous examples at Stonehenge, Avebury, 
Stanton Drew, and on the Marlborough Downs and Dartmoor. 
Their function appears to have been as directional signs for 
processions or other rituals. The supposition that all recumbent 
stones have fallen from an upright position is incorrect, as in the 
official guide book to Stonehenge, which describes all the recumbent 
stones of the circle as “fallen.” On the contrary, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the majority of these were cut to shape 
and placed in position by skilled diviners. The Cuckoo Stone 
near Woodhenge (Fig. 25), Hautville’s Quoit and the Cove (Fig. 26) 
at Stanton Drew are well-known stones of this type. 


Basin Stones are recumbent stones on the upper surface of which 
there is a circular depression which collects the rain. These basins 
seldom measure more than 3 feet in diameter, and may be as small 
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25 ‘Tx Cucxoo Stone near Woodhenge, (4) Cracks in the Stone, (B) Superimposed 
Aquastats with Spirals terminating in each unbroken segment of stone, and 
(C) Protective Enclosure by Spirals. 
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26 Txe Cove, Stanton Drew, Somerset. 
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as 3 inches wide. There is always a channel through which surplus 
water drains away. Geologists consider that the depressions are 
caused by weathering,’ but the basin invariably marks a small 
blind spring with geodetic lines forming a spiral of the same size, 
and the channel marks the place of exit of the geodetic lines. It was 
believed that water gathered from the basin had a healing or sacred 
property, and became Holy Water. A number of the Stonehenge 
stones have basins, and many more are to be found among the Grey 
Wethers of Figgledean, and on Dartmoor. 


Logan Stones are balanced on one point, and capable of being 
rocked when slight pressure is applied. There are a great many 
examples on Dartmoor, as well as in other parts of the country, 
though few are still capable of movement. The most famous in 
Britain is near Land’s End, and weighs 70 tons, while the largest 
in the world is at Tandil, in the Argentine. It weighs over 700 tons, 
and rocks in the wind. All the logan stones tested for geodetic lines 
were discovered to be placed similarly to monoliths and the infer- 
ence is that they were deliberately sited with reference to the 
geodetic patttern. 


Rostra are sloping recumbent stones, sometimes projecting from a 
hillside, and sometimes half buried in a slanting position on level 
ground. At their upper points they mark small terminal blind 
springs, and their situation and appearance suggests that they may 
have been intended as pulpits. I have named them accordingly. 
They are never fully recumbent, and are seldom enclosed by 
aquastats. 

Several rostra are to be found at Stonehenge and Stanton Drew. 
The largest so far discovered is below Vixen Tor on Dartmoor, 
where three occur together. The upper one consists of a boulder 
which must weigh several hundred tons. At Stonehenge the Altar 
Stone, together with Stones 55 and 156, appear to form a triple 
rostrum. There is a double rostrum at Stanton Drew. 


Stone Seats of the prehistoric era are rare. One, apparently from 
a very early age, is the Judge’s Seat at Dunnabridge Pound near 
Dartmeet. Another is by the roadside at Belcombe Hill, Bradford- 


1 Dartmoor, R. G. H. Worth (1953). 


PLATE V 
A. Triple rostrum, Vixen Tor, Dartmoor 
B. Heel stones and parade, Holloway, Bath 


PLATE VI 


A. Heel stones used as buttresses, Frog Lane, Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire 


B. Double row of small heel stones, Freshford, near Bath 


PLATE VII 
A. Node stone set in wall at Limpley Stoke, near Bath 
B. Spirit hole in Dartmoor wall 


PLATE VIII 


A. Stonehenge: part of Great Horseshoe, showing (R) Stone 
51 with basin 


B. Stonehenge: Stone 1, showing overlapping arc 
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on-Avon, but this has the appearance of having been rebuilt in 
medieval times. Both of these mark blind springs, and each has, 
immediately in front of it, another blind spring enclosed by a water 
line spiral or loop. There is also a stone seat on Parliament Rock 
on Crockern Tor, Dartmoor, where until recent times the ““Tinners’ 
Parliament” was attended by representatives of the four original 
Stannary Towns. 

On a triangular piece of Jand known as “No Man’s Land” at 
Conkwell, near Bath, there is an incomplete stone circle with a large 
stone seat which formerly stood at its centre. Until recently this 
had a back and one arm, and was known to local children as the 
“Sofa” Stone. It faced N.E. and marked an important blind spring 
and the termination of a right-handed multiple water line spiral— 
which is of extreme rarity. It has now been moved by foresters, and 
the arm and back broken off. It was the first ancient structure I 
found by dowsing.” ‘The seat suggests that the site was a moot or 
gorsedd. The stone seats of a very few moots still survive, and some 
are mentioned by Hadrian Allcroft.* No Man’s Land also contains 
two stone mazes or dancing grounds. 


Heel Stones are sloping stones or buttresses, usually leaning against 
revetment walls, and apparently so placed to protect the walls from 
damage by traffic. However, in most cases they mark places on roads 
or flat land where feathers or elongated C-shaped spirals occur. 
Very few, except in association with modern gates, have an exclu- 
sively practical value. In fact, sometimes they lean against straight 
or concave walls, where no protection is necessary. 

On a hill called the Holloway leading out of Bath, about forty 
heel stones are set against the revetment wall of a parade, and each 
marks a feather. At Sharpstone Lane, Freshford, near Bath, there 
is a double line of small heelstones, one line on each side of the road. 
Sharpstone is a holy way leading to Hinton Priory. Each stone 
marks a feather, but none of them is large enough to afford 
protection to the walls. Sometimes buttresses are used instead of 
stones, as at West Amesbury House, near Stonehenge, and also 
in Frog Lane, Trowbridge, Wiltshire. It is interesting to note that 
heel stones were seldom employed unless they could be placed in 


2 Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, Volume 51, 1945, page 4406 
3The Circle and the Cross, a Study in Continuity, Volume I, A. H. Allcroft 
(Macmillan, 1927). 
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such a way as to have some practical value as well as religious 
significance. 


Node Stones are large, irregularly shaped stones usually built into 
old walls at ground level, and each marks a node. When such a 
stone is horizontal and exceptionally long it indicates several nodes 
close together. 


Node Lines. Where many nodes occur in a line, they are marked 
by a row of boulders built into a wall at ground level, or set into a 
bank as though to support it. Two lines of node stones numbering 
about a hundred can be seen at Widecombe, Dartmoor, on the road 
leading to Hay Tor. Another example with about sixty stones is at 
Edington in Wiltshire, on the corner of the road leading from the 
Vicarage to the Priory Church. At Lambourn in Berkshire, the 
south wall of the churchyard is entirely composed of great boulders, 
each of which marks a node or loop. 


Slab Fences. Where long lines of nodes exist in stone districts it 
is not uncommon to find continuous fences made from rectangular 
stones set erect. Each slab marks a node, and the stones vary in 
width according to the distance between the nodes. Fences of this 
description were never erected unless justified by lines of nodes. 

A typical slab fence leads to the little church of Wyke Champ 
flower near Bruton, Somerset, and at one time enclosed the church- 
yard. It was partially destroyed some fifty years ago, and I was only 
just in time to save the remainder, when many of the stones were 
damaged or leaning, and they were about to be replaced by a rubble 
wall. They have now been set upright and preserved. Another line 
of stones of this kind is on the hill known as Bovetown at Glaston- 
bury, where approximately a hundred slab stones, each nearly 6 feet 
high, are set against a bank on what appears to be a holy way 
leading to Glastonbury Tor. The village of Hinton Mandeville, 
Somerset, has a number of such fences. Node lines and slab fences 
seem to be particularly associated with holy ways. 


Gates. Peculiar sanctity was attached to the gates of cities, temples 
and other important places. These were always set on blind springs. 
The great size of city gates appears to have been partly defensive, 
partly decorative, and partly religious. In Proverbs, Chapter VIII, 
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Wisdorn (the Logos) is repeatedly referred to as being found at the 
gates, And kings sat in judgment at the gates of ancient cities, 
presumably because they would thus be under divine guidance, 


Field Gates. In stone districts the gateposts of many field entrances 
are made of rough oblong stones. These posts mark places where 
important geodetic lines enter and link some central sacred site 
to a minor site in the neighbourhood, such as a pit and mound 
maze, barrow, monolith, pond, or spring. They would thus be 
processional marks. Field entrances without these geodetic implica- 
tions have wooden posts. Some old stone posts are 2 feet square, 
stand 5-6 feet out of the ground, weigh about 2 tons, and would 
appear to be too expensive and unwieldy for use as gateposts 
unless possessed of some other significance. 


Parted Stones. Recumbent stones which give (clearly intentionally) 
the appearance of having at one time stood upright, but later to have 
fallen and been broken into several pieces are known as parted 
stones. There may be a single break, or several, but each break will 
be found to mark the passage of a geodetic line, and the stone and 
its parts are enclosed by aquastats (Figs. 25 and 26). Stanton Drew 
has several examples, and there are many on Dartmoor. R. G. H. 
Worth,* who illustrates them, ascribes the splitting to the weather. 


Stone Rows. ‘These long lines of individual stones, usually free- 
standing and set upright in the turf, differ from the stones which 
follow node lines, in that the latter tend to be set into banks and 
walls. R. G. H. Worth mentions sixty-two occurring on Dartmoor, 
and ranging in length from about 50 feet to over two miles. Usually 
the lines are single. When they are double they are known as 
avenues. A few examples of triple rows exist. Where the stones 
are irregularly spaced they usually mark lines of loops on an 
important geodetic line. A good but short example is at Cowsic 
Bridge, near T'wo Bridges, Dartmoor. 

Most interesting of all are the rows which are set upon “wavy 
lines.” ‘They are very rare. They mark reticulating primary lines 
of which only one part is perceptible at a given period of the moon. 
At the change to the next lunar period the other half becomes per- 
ceptible in place of the half previously identified. It follows that 


4 Dartmoor, q.Ve 
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the dowser who picks up such a line will find himself pursuing a 
wavering course, and bearing to the left or right every few feet, as 
though he were following a reticulating line. Yet although he 
knows it to be there, he cannot find the other part of the line. 
Each stone is set in the middle of a reticulation, so that during one 
Junar period the geodetic line may be perceived on one side of the 
stone row, and after the change of the Moon the position will be 
reversed. 

There are two examples of this type of stone row at Merrivale, 
near Tavistock. They run almost parallel, and each is double. But 
by far the best examples are provided by the stone avenues of Car- 
nac, all eleven alignments of which are on wavy lines. As mentioned 
earlier, French archaeologists have asserted that these avenues are 
aligned on parallel underground streams. 


Spirit Holes. Many stone walls on Dartmoor and elsewhere have 
gaps surmounted by lintels. This shows that they were made inten- 
tionally. They are large enough for the passage of a small person 
or a dog, and normally the opening is blocked by a loose stone. They 
mark branch aquastats connecting the moor with the road, but 
at places where no gate is required. 


Bridges. Few existing bridges are earlier than the medieval period, 
when most of them were built and maintained by the monasteries. 
Notwithstanding this late date, it seems strange that a bridge is 
seldom sited over an ancient ford, but is almost invariably above 
or below it, and that while fords are set on the same geodetic lines 
as the roads which lead to them, bridges are seldom aligned in this 
manner. In fact, they are the only important ancient structures 
known to me which do not comply with the geodetic system. It is 
possible that there may be some relation between this inconsistency 
and the evidences of human sacrifices said to have been unearthed’in 
the picrs of old bridges, and made, presumably, to placate the river 
gods and the powers of Nature, whose laws were thus being 
violated. 

The earliest British bridges appear to be “clapper bridges” such 
as those on Dartmoor. These consist of great slabs of stone resting 
on piers. Those over the Cowsic river and the Cherry Brook, near 
Two Bridges, are complete, and they are aligned on aquastats. 
Though they appear to be intended for the normal passage of 
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human beings, there is reason for doubting whether the bridges at 
Postbridge, Dartmeet, and Bellever had this function. Postbridge 
appears to be the central feature of a vast Neolithic site. It has a 
powerful blind spring at its centre, and a nearby ford and stepping 
stones provide alternative crossings. Dartmeet Bridge also marks 
a powerful blind spring, one end is incomplete, and it is at the 
bottom of a precipitous hill. In fact, none of these three bridges 
appears to have had a suitable approach, and it is probable that 
their significance is religious rather than functional. 

North of Silbury Hill there is an ancient ditch leading into the 
Kennet, and a row of seven sarsens has been laid across it, forming a 
bridge which may be contemporary with the hill itself. These 
stones mark separate blind springs on seven aquastats which cross 
the ditch at that point and terminate on Silbury Hill. 


Chapter 10 


The Central Site 
of Stonehenge 


Dioporus Sicutus quotes from a lost History of the World written 
by Hecateus in the fourth century B.c., which describes a magnifi- 
cent consecrated precinct and circular temple situated in the island 
of the Hyperboreans, north of the coast of Gaul. This is generally 
assumed to be Stonehenge. And Geoffrey of Monmouth, writing 
about 1136, relates of Stonehenge that the stones had magical quali- 
ties, and not one of them was without healing virtue. 

As the finest and most elaborate prehistoric monument of its kind, 
Stonehenge might be expected to provide the best example of the 
relation of prehistoric building to the geodetic system. Accordingly, 
my main researches were concentrated there. 


The Location (Fig. 27). My first experiments confirmed that a 
great many geodetic lines converge upon and emerge from the 
central site. Their number greatly exceeds that of any other site 
I have prospected. The one disadvantage is the complexity of both 
the site itself and the geodetic lines upon which it is built. The 
great majority of these lines are multiple aquastats, most of which 
run in pairs with a space of 10-70 feet between them. They are 
therefore geodetic avenues, and indeed the most powerful of these 
is popularly known as “The Avenue.” This leads from the Heel 
Stone to the Avon at West Amesbury, about one-and-a-half miles 
distant. Surface traces of several other avenues survive, some being 
still in use as roads or lanes, and marked by mounds and ditches. 


Design and Layout. At first sight Stonehenge appears to consist 

solely of the remains of a great circle of standing stones, with others 

standing or recumbent within its perimeter. However, closer exami- 

nation will reveal that a great part of the monument lies outside 

the stone circle. In fact, the design consists of six principal circles 

of various kinds. These are: an outer encircling ditch; a bank 
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within it; a circle of holes in the chalk known as the Aubrey Holes; 
two other circles of holes (no longer visible) called the “Y” and “‘Z” 
circles; and the Great Circle of Sarsen stones. There is also a 
smaller circle of Blue Stones. The site therefore provides an excellent 
example of the ancient idea of divine protective sanctity, which was 
expressed by encircling structures. 
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Within the inner circles there are two U-shaped lines of standing 
stones known as “The Horseshoes.” These enclose the Altar 
Stone. A number of recumbent stones not symmetrically arranged 
also lie within the Great Circle. 

Fig. 28 shows some of the geodetic lines which enter and 
emerge from the monument. The drawing is incomplete, but will 
give the general idea. Figs. 29 and 30 show the manner in which 
the monument is encircled by water line and aquastat spirals. These 
are each of 49 coils, but 1 have shown the outer coils only in my 
sketch. Practically all these spirals have their focal points on a 
small space covered by the Altar Stone, which forms the spiritual 
centre of the monument. 
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28 StoneHEeNcE: Pattern made by Primary Lines. 
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The Ditch. It will be seen from Fig. 29 that the ditch is aligned 
on a loop made by a fourfold water line originating at the Altar 
Stone. It takes a circular course which ultimately ends in spirals 
enclosing the Heel Stone. This loop is remarkably symmetrical, 
and is a true loop and not a spiral. 
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29 SToNEHENGE: Outer Encirclement by Water Lincs. 


‘When the eastern half of the ditch was excavated by Colonel 
Hawley in 1920, it was found to have an irregular series of holes 
in the chalk connected by shallow trenches. This discovery has 
given rise to the assumption that the ditch had no significance, 
but was dug to obtain materials for the bank inside it." The 
position of some of these holes is still visible, and it is interesting 
to note that each marks a nodc or a blind spring, thus proving 
that the position of each hole was planned. The depth of the ditch, 
where excavated, varies from 414-6 feet. The unexcavated portions 
are about 1 foot deep. 

1 Stonchenge, R. J. C. Atkinson (Hamish Hamilton, 1956). 
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Such ditches mark the course of the encircling protective water 
lines. They separate the sacred enclosure from the profane land 
outside. They could be superficially shallow, provided that they 
remained visible, while their depth below the surface ensured the 
permanent preservation of their correct courses. 


30 Sronenence: Outer Encirclement by Aquastats. 


A number of antler picks, together with some Neolithic pottery, 
have been found in the Stonehenge ditch. At a higher level there 
was pottery of the Early Bronze Age, also some animal bones, 
which may or may not have been the remains of sacrifices. Similar 
deposits have been unearthed in other prehistoric ditches, and in 
other holes at Stonehenge. 

Although encircling ditches were cut deep into rock or chalk, 
they are usually filled to within a foot below the surface of the 
ground. Though it is generally assumed that this filling was due to 
silting, there is evidence that they were at least partially refilled 
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contemporaneously, and that the refilling was accompanied by 
pottery and other votive offerings. A layer of coarser material and 
earth is laid over these, and silt forms the topmost layer. Since the 
lower stratum contains the original deposit, it constitutes the sole 
chronological evidence. 

Such ditches usually have flat bottoms, with sharp angles to the 
sides. Sometimes these sides are almost vertical. The width of the 
bottom was sufficient to take in only the winding and reticulating 
courses of the water lines on which they were (and are) aligned. 
These conditions are to be found in the ditches at Windmill Hill, 
near Avebury, and at the Budbury Circle at Bradford-on-Avon. 


31 Sronenence: Alignment of Ditch and Banke 
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The Mound or Bank. This is a wide linear mound, about 2 feet 
high and 20 feet wide, which lies on the inner side of the ditch. 
It is located on a multiple aquastat which begins at the Altar 
Stone and terminates in a spiral enclosing the Heel Stone (Fig. 31). 

The late Mr. Tom Gorrey, the well-known guide to Stonehenge 
who was present during modern excavations, informed me that 
the 1954 excavations revealed that the mound, instead of being 
composed of loose chalk as would be expected in such a bank, was 
of solid chalk integral with the surrounding ground, which appeared 
to have been cut away to a lower level in order that the mound 
should be formed,” and that a number of “post holes” were found 
in it. 


Causeways. Both the ditch and the bank have a number of 
breaks which occur at places where geodetic lines entering the 
monument mect the lines upon which the ditch and bank are 
aligned, and so form blind springs. Such places are the sacred 
entrances or causeways, forming ordained points of access or 
“gates” to the monuments. Their symbolism is obvious, as spiritual 
bridges between the profane exterior and the sacred interior. 


The Aubrey Holes. These are holes in the chalk, from 2-4 feet 
deep. There are said to be fifty-six, but only thirty-four have been 
excavated. They form a circle round the monument, inside the 
mound, and are aligned upon a halo. Each occurs at a point where 
a water line crosses or coincides with the halo. Their sites are 
marked by circular chalk patches. Remains of cremation, pottery 
and rotted wood have been found in many of them. It seems prob- 
able that they held wooden posts, as at Woodhenge and the Sanc- 
tuary, where circles of post holes located on the same coincidence 
of water lines and halocs have all held wooden posts instead of stand- 
ing stones. 


The Y and Z Circles. These are circular lines of holes in the chalk 
similar to the Aubrey Holes. They are aligned on two haloes, and 
are similarly located on crossing water lines. Some of their positions 
are just visible as depressions in the turf. 

It is noticeable that the Y and Z circles are distorted and broken 


2This is similar to the construction of Woodhenge, formerly known as the 
“Pudding Bowl,’ which was cut from the solid chalk. 
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32 SronrHENcE: Labyrinth of Aquastats transposed over Site Plan. 
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on the S.E. side, and that Hole No. 8 in each circle is missing. 
This appears to be due to avenues coming from the direction of 
Normanton, and passing through and obliterating the haloes at this 
point. Other avenues entering the monument do not affect the 
Y and Z circles in this fashion, and cause only the usual small 
breaks and spirals in the haloes which they cross. All six outer 
circles are aligned upon haloes. 


The Great Stone Circle. Most of the authorities consider that the 
Great Stone Circle consisted originally of thirty upright stones. 
Seventeen only of these remain standing, with only six lintels. The 
question as to what happencd to the remainder must be of absorb- 
ing interest. 

Fig. 32 shows the eleven great standing stones which are arranged 
in a semicircle, and which, more than any other feature, suggest 
that a complete circle once existed. The semicircle is aligned within 
an aquastat which takes an arc-like course, having one or more blind 
springs or nodes in every space between the stones. Six similar 
stones stand at irregular distances apart, but at the same radius from 
the centre of the circle. These also appear to have been part of 
the supposed original circle. In common with the other eleven, each 
is set between two blind springs or nodes, and is aligned on an 
aquastat on its outer side. 

These seventeen standing stones, together with the neighbouring 
large stones supposed to have fallen, give the impression that there 
was once a complete circle of standing stones. However, there 
are no other situations where standing stones could have been 
placed at the same radius and complying with the same geodetic 
conditions. This throws great doubt upon the theory that there’ was 
once a complete circle of standing stones (Fig. 33). 


The Lintels. As to the supposed thirty lintels, only six remain 
in place. Each weighs about six tons, is about 13%4 feet above 
the surface, and is held in place by mortice and tenon. Their re- 
moval would involve the use of scaffolding. Moreover, there are 
plenty of good stones on the ground. Who, therefore, would have 
taken the trouble to remove the twenty-four lintels to such a dis- 
tance that they have never been found. And why? 

Some light on this mystery is thrown by the fact that the lintels 
exist only at places where there are two or more blind springs ‘or 
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nodes between two standing stones, and that in all other spaces 
there is only one blind spring. It is not unreasonable to conclude 
that the purpose of the lintels is to mark such places, and that there 
were never more than six. The largest of them is between Stones 
30 and 1. It is one foot longer and several inches thicker than 
the others, and the space between the stones is wider. In this 
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33 Sronenence: Supposed Original Structure and Original Plan as indicated by 
Geodetic Lines. L indicates Lintels, 
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space there are three blind springs. It would therefore appear that 
the lintels are marks made to distinguish one space between any 
two standing stones from another, and it is reasonable to assume 
that they were of use in the processions which formed an impor- 
tant part of the old religious rituals. Any mistake made by a 
priest by appearing at a wrong opening would have disrupted the 
whole ceremony, and it would have been very easy to make such 
a mistake on a complex site such as Stonehenge, especially under 
stress of religious exaltation. 
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34 SronrnENcE: Alignment of the Stone Circle showing reasons for Lintels. 


Stone 11 is on the same radius as the other stones of the Great 
Circle. However, it is shorter, narrower, and thinner than the 
others, and could not have supported a lintel. This is additional 
evidence that there can never have been a continuous line of 


lintels (Fig. 34). 


Enclosure of Recumbent Stones. Fig. 35 shows the network of 


1x3 
aquastats within the Great Circle, and the manner in which they 
form small enclosures into one of which every stone, recumbent 
or otherwise, fits without overlapping. This argues that recumbent 
stones could not be fallen stones, but were shaped and precisely 
placed within the enclosures and for some good reason—possibly 
as mark stones or occasionally as altars.” 
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35 SroneHence: Aquastats forming Enclosures around Recumbent and Standing 
Stones. 


The Blue Stone Circle. This is an incomplete circle of small stones 
within the Great Circle. They are of igneous rock from the 
Prescelly Hills in Pembrokeshire. Seven are standing, and those 
which are recumbent fit into enclosures made by aquastats, though 
Stones 41 and 42 have been slightly displaced by recent excavations. 
It is difficult to see the reason for the Blue Stone Circle, unless it 
were to guide processions, or to mark the course of Arc No. 1, a 


3If Stonehenge had an altar, the most likely stone for this purpose would seem 
to be No. 160a, which lies near the small end of the Geospiral (Fig. 36). 
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36 Sronznence; The Geospiral. 


variable secondary phenomenon described elsewhere, or possibly 
to make up the visible circles to the sacred number of seven. 


The Great Horseshoe (Fig. 37, A). The Great Horseshoe contains 
the largest stones on the site. They are twenty to twenty-two feet 
high, with each one aligned between blind springs or nodes. The 
group is aligned on a double water line which originates in the 
centre of the Altar Stone, and which then takes a U-shaped course, 
passing under each stone, and terminating in a spiral enclosing 
the South Barrow. This water line divides in two, one part passing 
through the cavity in Stone 60, and the other leading to Stone 59. 
They rejoin at Stone 50 and continue under the remainder of the 
Great Horseshoe. 

Stones numbers 57 and 58 fell in 1797, probably during excava- 
tion work, and were re-erected in 1958. Stones 51, 55, 59 and 60, 
all of which form part of the Great Horseshoe, are dealt with in the 
following chapter. Eight only of the supposed ten standing stones 
of the group are at present erect, and three lintels are in place. 


37 Sronewence: Alignment of Horseshoes, (4) Great Horseshoe, (B) Litde 
Horseshoe. 
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The Little Horseshoe (Fig. 37, B). Six of the stones of the Little 
Horseshoe remain in a standing position, and all are aligned on 
another water line which originates at the Altar Stone and takes 
a U-shaped course. This water line passes through the supposed 
“accidental” break in Stone No. 55. After passing under Stone 61 
it divides, and both parts terminate in spirals which enclose the 
South Barrow. The Little Horseshoe gives the appearance of being 


1960 
38 StoneHeNcE: Water Line Loop passing between Stones 51 and 52, and 
terminating in ‘‘stoup.” 


incomplete, but may always have been as at present, because there 
are no geodetic lines to justify an extension at the North-West. 


Tooling. The majority of the stones on the main site at Stone- 
henge are dressed to give a smooth, but weathered and ancient 
appearance. Some, however, bear numerous parallel grooves 
averaging about six inches wide and twenty inches long, making a 
rippled pattern. These grooves occur in Stones number 16, 51, 52, 


54. 59, 60, and 93. 
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R. J. C. Atkinson refers to these marks as “tooling,” and gives 
a number of illustrations. He suggests that they were made in 
preparation for a finer smoothing which was never carried out, but 
this seems improbable. Stonehenge is generally regarded as being 
the finest temple of its kind built by the ancients, and one of the most 
important of their sacred sites. It must have taken many years 
to design and construct, so that there is little likelihood that the 
smallest detail would have been carelessly executed or left in an 
unfinished state. It follows that the marks must have some sig- 
nificance, and that this must be common to every stone where they 
appear. 

A peculiarity common to all the rippled stones is that they 
are situated where multiple water lines pass close to the face of a 
stone, or make loops round it. A good example is provided by the 
trilithon made by Stones 51 and 52, both of which are within 
loops of water lines which pass through the gap between these 
stones before terminating at the waterhole in Stone 51 (Fig. 38). 
Both the opposite faces of the stones in the gap are covered with 
toolings throughout their surfaces. Toolings also occur on the base 
of the S.W. side of Stone 51. 

The top surface of Stone 59 is covered with toolings. This 
stone occupies the space above a triple loop made by one of the 
water lines upon which the Great Horseshoe is aligned. The 
toolings in this case are visible at certain times in the morning 
only, but there is a good photograph of them in Atkinson’s Stone- 
henge. 


Chapter 11 
Stonehenge - 
Individual Stones 


Severat stones in the monument deserve individual attention, Of 
these, the Altar Stone is the most important, because it marks the 
termination of the majority of the geodetic lines which converge 
upon, or radiate from, Stonehenge. Other stones of importance 
are 28, 51, 55, and 59, while outside the circle the most important 
are the Slaughter Stone and the Heel Stone. 


The Altar Stone (Stone 80—see Fig. 39) was named by Inigo 
Jones, who made a plan of Stonehenge in 1620, but it is unlikely 
that it was in fact an altar. It consists of a rectangular block of 
sandstone, of a kind to be found near Milford Haven, 16 feet long, 
3% feet wide and about 2 feet thick, and weighing about two 
tons. One end is broken as though crushed by some heavy weight, 
and the natural inference is that this was caused by the supposed 
fall of 55, which lies across it. At present the top surface of the 
Altar Stone is just above ground level, but it may be that the 
weight of stones 55 and 156, coupled with digging beneath it at 
various times, have caused its subsidence. 


Stone 55 is thought once to have formed part of the central 
trilithon of the Great Horseshoe, and at an unknown date to have 
fallen together with its lintel, when it broke into two pieces— 
numbers 55¢ and 558. Yet it seems doubtful whether Stone 55 
ever stood erect. Its length is about 25 feet 9 inches, while its sup- 
posed companion, Stone 56, stands twenty-two feet above 
ground, and is embedded a further 7 fect 8 inches, making a total 
length of 29 feet 8 inches.? It follows that if the tops of these two 
great stones were to be level, Stone 55 would have been bedded 


1Stone 56 is often said to be the longest prehistoric worked monolith in this 
country. But the Rudstone is longer (35 fect). 
2Or, with its tenon, 30 fect 10 inches. 
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no more than 3 feet 9 inches in the ground,® which is less than 
most similar but smaller stones on the site. In addition, its base is 


rounded, and would have given little stability. 
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39 SxoneHENGE: Some of the Geodetic Lines terminating on the Altar Stone 
Complex. (4) Water Lines, (B) Aquastats. 


A cavity in the chalk was found by Colonel Hawley at the 
place where the stone could have stood—#f it stood. It was filled 
with rubble and stone tools, including eight of the great stone 
mauls used for smoothing stone surfaces. Such mauls are likely 
to be contemporaneous with the erection of the monument, and their 


3Since the above was written, the level of Stonehenge has been lowered by 
about 8 inches, which means that the bedding would now be 3 feet x inch decp 
and the height of both stones above ground 22 fect 8 inches. 
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presence in this hole seems to support other indications to the effect 
that Stone 55 never stood erect in it. Colonel Hawley states that 
almost all the stone tools found within the circle were either in or 
around this hole. 


4o Sronenence: Markings on the Altar Stone Complex. 


Stone 554 slopes towards the centre of the circle and forms a ramp 
leading to 554, which is level with the ground. A number of 
small pits, cups and basins resembling defects appear on the 
upper surface, but these all mark points of geodetic lines (compare 
Figs. 39 and 40). Numerous other cracks and grooves mark the 
course of other lines. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Stone 55 is a “parted” stone, 
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giving the appearance of having been broken by a fall, but that the 
“break” in fact marks the course of the U-shaped water line upon 
which the smaller horseshoe is aligned. The stone is not enclosed 
by aquastats, and as this is a peculiarity of rostra as distinct from 
normal recumbent stones, it can be assumed to have been deliber- 
ately placed in its present position, complete with artificial “break.” 
It is in fact a rostrum. 


Stone 56 and other Leaning Stones. Stone 56 originally leaned 
towards the centre of the monument at an angle of about 33 
degrees, as shown in an engraving made prior to 1700. Never- 
theless, in 1900 it was considered to be unstable and dangerous, 
and in the following year it was duly sect upright by Professor 
Gowland.‘ In addition, Stones 30, 1, 6 and 7, all of which were 
leaning, were set upright by Colonel Hawley in 1920.° But now that 
they are upright it can be seen that their lintels do not fit, which 
suggests that neither stones nor lintels were originally intended 
to be set in their present positions. Stone 60, too, when found to be 
a few inches out of the perpendicular, was set upright by Professor 
Piggott in 1958. 

It is possible, as suggested earlier, that the inclination of these 
stones may have had a numinous significance, as though bowing 
to a sacred place, a fact which even the authors of the official 
Guide Book admit. Stones 56, 60 and 7 leaned towards the 
centre of the circle; 30, 1 and 6 towards the Heel Stone, and 11 
towards the South Barrow. If, as is suggested, the standing stones 
were set in Stonehenge concrete,® their slanting position would 
have been maintained indefinitely. 


Stone 156, similarly to 55, rests on the Altar Stone. It is said to be 
the lintel which formerly connected Nos. 55 and 56. It has large 
mortice holes in its south side, and similar but shallower holes on 
its north side, the reason for which is unknown. With 55 this 
stone forms a V-shaped enclosure, leaving exposed the central and 


* Archacologia, LVI, 1902, 38 ff. 

5 Antiquaries Journal, I, 1922, to VII, 1928. 

€Many authorities assume that when the stones were placed upright and 
balanced in their holes, a mixture of chalk and some hardening material was 
poured into the hole, so forming a mass which could balance the weight of the 
stones above. A thickness of about 2 feet of this cohesive material distributed round 
the base of any stone would have this effect. 
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most important part of the Altar Stone. It has cracks and a groove 
across its upper side, and there is a blind spring at the point where 
it overlays the Altar Stone. 

These three stones, 55, 156 and the Altar Stone in my opinion 
constituted a triple rostrum. 


Stone 51 (Fig. 38) is one of the stones of the Great Horseshoe 
which I mentioned at the end of the previous chapter. ‘The diagram 
shows that a water line originating at the centre of the Altar Stone 
makes a double loop, first around 51 and 52, and then around 51 
only, passing through the gap between them, and terminating in 
a blind spring under 51. This spring is marked at about 3 feet by 
a hole 4 inches wide, and believed to extend downwards into the 
stone for about another 2 feet. This hole invariably holds water, as 
witnessed by Mr. Tom Gorrey, one of the custodians for more than 
twenty years, who told me that he noticed when clearing rubbish 
from the hole, that even in periods of drought it never dried up. 
The water frequently overflows, as can be seen from marks on 
the stone, and presumably it has done so for thousands of years, 
ever since Stonchenge was built. Mr. Gorrey told me that he had 
siphoned out the water on numerous occasions to clear from it 
an accumulation of rubbish, but that in a very short time it was 
again full of clear water. Such water could not come from below, and 
therefore must either be rain or condensation. Since, however, it 
would need a considerable downfall of driving rain, coupled with a 
strong wind in the right direction, to fill the hole, the most 
probable source must be the top of the stone, so that rain on the 
lintel, or water condensed there, is somehow led to the hole, 
possibly by a vertical crack. 

This lintel differs from all the others in having a much more 
weathered appearance, in some places to a depth of several inches. 
But sarsen stone is almost immune to weathering, and the ques- 
tion arises whether the appearance of erosion on the lintel is 
artificial, so as to distinguish it from the others, or whether there 
is some other explanation. 

My reason for placing so much stress upon Stone 51 is that 
the ancients believed that all life came from water. In fact, water 
has been the essential substance of all cults since the earliest 
recorded times, and it is stil] used in the rituals of modern religions. 
There was no known natural water supply within a mile of Stone- 
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henge, but here, in Stone 51, a small but permanent supply appears 
to have been provided, vertically above a very important blind 
spring, by some unknown means, in order that it might be used 
for ritual purposes: ‘This hole would have been by way of being 
a stoup,” formed and maintaining itself miraculously in a way 
which would reflect great sanctity upon the monument as a whole. 

The gaps under the lintel of Stones 51 and 52 are unusually 
wide and deep, and, should they not have been caused by weather- 
ing, they could have been made for the purpose of admitting air 
and assisting condensation. Certain stones condense water more 
rapidly than others, and this is a property of sarsen stone, which 
is therefore unsuitable for the building of houses. 

The water hole in Stone 51 was often used by yisitors as a 
convenient place for the disposal of litter. Presumably it is for this 
reason that the authorities have filled it with cement and plastic, 
thus blocking it completely. The top of the lintel has also been 
covered with plastic materia] “to prevent further weathering.” 
Neither action can be justified, and the blocking of the hole 
prevents investigation into a feature of considerable interest and 
importance. The water must have appeared from somewhere, and 
the problem should not be difficult to solve, provided that the 
interference with the stone and its lintel has not destroyed its 
function. 


Stone 28 (see Fig. 34). On some stones apparently natural mark- 
ings exhibit so close a resemblance to certain religious symbols as to 
suggest that they may not be as natural as they seem. The outer face 
of Stone 28 is noticeably concave. It is also very irregular, and these 
irregularities can be translated into rough and obscure repre- 
sentations of two important religious symbols, the “Eyebrow Mark”* 


7Stoups, fonts, and basin stones scem to have the same underlying idea, to the 
effect that a blind spring bestows sanctity upon any water lying above it, thus 
designating the supply as ‘‘holy water.’? This may throw light on the tradition 
quoted by Geoffrey of Monmouth that at Stonehenge “‘there is not a stone without 
healing virtue.”’ ‘‘Healing’’ and ‘holy’? are cognate in Anglo-Saxon. 

®This is one of the symbols of the female principle, and is specially related to 
women and human fertility. The complete symbol consists of lines representing 
eyebrows with two dots beneath, so giving the impression of a face without 4 
mouth. Below there are often several U-shaped lines, generally three or six in 
number, and resembling a necklace. Alternatively, the dots may be lower, represent- 
ng breasts. Sometimes they occur in both positions. Considerable tolerance is 

lowed. 
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and the Swastika, but in such a way as might only be recognized 
by the initiated. 

On Stone 28 the eyebrows are fairly clear, but there are no eyes 
or breasts in the conventional places. However, on the flat top 
of the stone there are two bosses, ostensibly tenons, which may or 
may not be intended to represent these physical features. These 
two tenons are more hemispherical and less damaged than their 
counterparts elsewhere on Stonehenge, and no other stone has two in 
such good condition. As suggested in my previous chapter, it is 
unlikely that Stone 28 was ever provided with a lintel. Should 
this be correct, the stone would not have needed tenons, and 
therefore the bosses must have had some other significance. They can 
be seen clearly in Atkinson’s Stonehenge, Plate VI. 

A great shell of stone approximately 9 x 6 feet across and 
6 inches deep in the centre appears to have been removed from the 
outer face of the stone below the eyebrows, leaving a light-coloured 
scar which bears few lichens in comparison with other parts of the 
stone. A number of faint semicircular lines about %4-inch wide, 
apparently laminations in the stone, are apparent on the scar, and 
these could possibly be regarded as representing the necklace in a 
manner recognizable only by the men who understood such 
things. The Eyebrow Mark also occurs on a stone at the west 
end of the Avenue at Carnac. 

At the centre of the scar two curved cracks cross each other 
at right angles, forming a swastika symbol with unequal arms 
(Fig. 41). This is roughly executed, but recognizable. The cracks 
extend neither through the stone nor to its edge in any direction. 
The end of each arm bears in the same direction—sunwise. They 
form a “spiral swastika,” similar examples of which have been 
found elsewhere on ancient sites. (A spiral swastika is one in which 
the arms are curved, instead of being sharply bent, as is more 
usual.) 

If it can be accepted that the patterns on Stone 28 do in fact 
represent two of the most important symbols of the Old Religion, 
the further question arises as to why they are on this particular 
stone, facing north, instead of on any of the other standing stones. 
The reason appears to be that six geodetic lines (three aquastats, 
three water lines—one of the latter being a multiple of three, 
another a multiple of two, and the other a single line) converge 
on the space between Stones 28 and 27. Each makes a loop of 7-9 
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feet in diameter, enclosing the site of 28 before passing on to the 
Altar Stone. Such enclosure by loops made by six separate lines 
is unique as far as my experience goes, and could give great 
sanctity to the enclosed space, and be more than enough to justify 
the selection of this stone as the bearer of holy symbols. 

Stone 28 is also interesting on account of the three large vertical 
grooves over the left eyebrow. These might well indicate the triple 
water line which encircles the stone. (Grooves of this kind were 
frequently used to mark multiple water lines, and thus took the 
place of notches. There are examples at Carnac, and at least one 
at Avebury.) In this case a single horizontal groove appears over 
the triple groove, while there are two horizontal grooves above the 
other eyebrow. Another interesting feature is that Stone 28 is 
cut away at its base, thus allowing some of the geodetic lines to pass 
without obstruction. (Several of the other standing stones have 
similarly mitred bases and for the same reason.) 


Stone 27 bears some resemblance in shape to Stone 28, in that 
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4t Sronenence: Cracks Forming Swastika Symbol on Stone 28. 
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it is concave and its surface is irregular, but these irregularities 
form no recognizable pattern. It could be that this similarity was 
expressly designed to make Stone 28 less conspicuous.* It has a 
flat top with no tenons. These are the only two of the standing 
stones on the site which have concave faces. 


Stone z has a spiral mark on its N.E. face. This at first sight 
appears to be a natural fault, though it is more likely to be 
artificial. The mark forrns the pattern of an overlapping arc or 
C spiral, and its function could be to draw attention to the exist- 
ence of the variable Arc No. 1 within the circle (Fig. 42). An 
almost identical carving occurs on a standing stone south of the 
great stone at the W. end of the Carnac Avenues. 


Stone 59. This recumbent stone is said to have formed, with nurn- 
ber 60, a trilithon in the Great Horseshoe, and to have fallen at 
some unknown date and to have broken into three parts which are 
known as 594, 6, and c. But there is no evidence to support this 
theory. The most noticeable feature of Stone 594 consists of two 
large ridges running for almost the full length of its upper surface, 
and dividing it into three sections. These mark the course of a 
water line which forms a loop running up and down the stone 
three times before passing beside Stone 60, and from thence to the 
Altar Stone. This water line is part of the multiple water line 
upon which the Great Horseshoe is aligned. It splits at Stone 58, 
and the second part crosses the lower edge of Stone 59 and con- 
tinucs under Stone 60 to the Altar Stone. The upper part of Stone 
59 is covered with “toolings,” which indicate that it is greatly 
involved with some important looped water line. It has a blind 
spring at its east end, and is not enclosed by aquastats, It would 
appear to be a rostrum. 


Stone 60 has a cavity on its west side, reaching from about ground 
level to a height of about 3 feet. This extends for almost the full 
width of the stone, and halfway through it, and contains four 
basins. These mark four nodes on a water line which passes under 
this stone as well as under all the other stones of the Great Horse- 
shoe. Until 1958 this stone inclined slightly inwards, so that the 


$A similar example is the lintel over Stones 53 and 54, which has a weathered 
appearance somewhat résembling that on the upper surface of Stones 51 and 52. 


OUTER ARC 
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weight of its upper part (about twelve tons) was vertically above 
the neck of the stone, and thus had adequate support. It has now 
been sect upright, so shifting the centre of gravity to above the 
cavity, and therefore imposing undue strain on the narrowest part 
of the stone, as well as upon a small surface crack on its E. side. 
As a result, it has been thought necessary to fill the cavity with 
cement. This effectively supports the upper part of the stone, but 
also obliterates the interesting line of four basins which were a 
unique feature. The stone is therefore cruelly disfigured. 
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43 SroNEHENGE: Stones 150 and 32 fitting into Enclosures made by Aquastats; Ridges 
marking Water Lines, and Mortice Holes marking Nodes. 


Many “cracks” similar to that in Stone 60 occur on other stones 
of the monument. They have remained unaltered, though standing 
in all weathers, for 3500 years without having been spread by ice, 
and: without splitting the stones, and it seems clear that they are 
superficial. Had they been otherwise, Stonehenge might now be 
reduced to a heap of rubble. 


Stones 150 and 32 (Fig. 43) are blue-stones, and their function 
appears to have been to act as mark stones for processions and 
rituals. Stone 32 lies across 150. The latter has two holes, which 
resemble mortices, and suggest that this stone may have been a 
lintel from some small trilithon, were it not that blue-stone trilithons 
are unknown. Both Stones 150 and 32 are set edgewise, with a ridge 
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running the full length of each. These ridges mark track lines, and 
the two mortices mark nodes. The stones are both completely 
enclosed by aquastats. It follows that their location and arrange- 
ment cannot be accidental, and that the mortice holes must be 
intentionally misleading, one of their true functions being to mark 
the beginnings of the two parts of the variable Arc No. 1 (Fig. 42). 
These are the only two stones in the monument the position of 


which appears to have been dictated by track lines. 


Stone 14 is a large recumbent stone which slightly resembles a 
hippopotamus. A network of cracks on its north end marks a re- 
markable miniature maze of water lines which occur within a few 
inches of each other. There is a blind spring with an oval terminal 
basin at its S. end, and this marks the centre of a spiral water line 
which originates at the S.E. Station Stone. 


Outside the Great Circle, in addition to the ditch, bank, and 
other circles, important features include the Heel Stone, the 
Slaughter Stone, the two Station Stones, the North and South 
Barrows, and the Double Pit. Beyond these there are the Avenue, 
two springs, several ponds and dry ponds, Vespasian’s Camp, and 
several groups of barrows, all of which are linked to the monu- 
ment by geodetic lines. 


The Heel Stone is some 16 feet high and stands outside the 
monument at the point where the Avenue enters. It marks a blind 
spring of great importance, and is encircled by a ditch, the course 
of which defines the semicircular route followed by three multiple 
water lines crossing the Slaughter Stone at its notches, and thence 
passing on to the Avenue. On the S. side of the Heel Stone there 
is an indentation in the shape of an enormous heel surrounded 
by various holes, from which the stone may have acquired its 
name. However, another theory is that it is so called because it 
leans, or heels, towards the Circle. And yet another gives the 
derivation as the Greek helios, the Sun, or the Anglo Saxon halig, 
meaning holy or healthy. 

This is one of the most famous stones, for the reason that its 
top is approximately in line with the sunrise on Midsummer Day 
when viewed from the Altar Stone, this being the sole visible 
evidence to suggest that Stonehenge was originally a Temple of the 
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44 SroneneNncE; The Slaughter Stone, (4) Markings, (B) Geodetic Lines. 


Sun. All its other characteristics indicate that it originated as a 
temple of the far more ancient cult of the Moon. 


The Slaughter Stone is 21 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 3 feet thick. 
It is shaped like a boot, and is recumbent, with its upper level on, 
or below, the surface of the ground. It marks a cluster of blind 
springs or nodes, the spiral terminals of which are marked by 
basins, of which there are seventeen. Besides being one of the most 
important stones in the monument, it is the largest and most com- 
plex “basin stone” so far found. It is outlined precisely by aqua- 
stats, and this, together with other features, disproves the idea that 
at one time it stood upright. It has many geodetic connections with 
the Stone Circle, and is one of the links between the Circle, the 
Avenue, the Heel Stone, the ditch, bank, Aubrey Holes, and the 
Double Pit. 

Across the toe of the stone there is a line of six small holes 
or notches (Fig. 44). These have been explained as being due to 
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an abortive attempt to split it by means of wedges. However, since 
the holes are oval, and measure only about 114 inches, and are 
wider at their tops than their bottoms, they could never have held 
wedges. (The traditional method of splitting hard stone was to 
make a line of holes and drive hard wood into them. The wedges 
were then soaked in water until the swelling of the wood split the 
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45 Stonrwencs: Slaughter Stone, Multiple Water Lines indicated by Notches. 


stone. Many Dartmoor stones have been split in this way, but all 
such holes have been circular and about 34-1 inch wide, 3 inches 
deep, and with parallel sides. This. method is still in use for 
splitting Dartmoor granite.) 

The notches on the Slaughter Stone mark a place where three 
multiple water lines cross the toe of the stone. There are two 
multiples of six lines, and another multiple of two lines. In places 
where a line of notches extends for the full width of a square-ended 
stone, each edge counts as an extra notch, so that six notches on 
such a stone indicates the place where eight water lines cross. 
Between the fifth and sixth notches from the W. side there is a 
difference in level. ‘This indicates multiples of sixfold and two- 
fold side by side, instead of a simple eightfold (Fig. 45). 


The S.E. and N.W. Station Stones (91 and 93). Stone 91 marks 
an important station in the monument, but 93 appears to have no 
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such function. The stones are diametrically opposite to each other 
across the centre of the Circle, and, although their positions are 
justified by the blind springs which they mark, it seems probable 
that one of the principal objects of the erection of Stone 93 was 
to give an appearance of symmetry to the overall design, and thus 
leading inquirers on a wrong scent. This seems to have been 
successful, because almost all books on Stonehenge draw attention 
to this alignment, and then to other supposed alignments which 
relate to it, including that of the North and South Barrows.*° Such 
assumptions are clearly fallacious. 


The South Barrow marks an important spring and is enclosed by 
the loop of a water line on which the great ditch is aligned, the 
small loop being marked by a ditch. The barrow is also enclosed 
by numerous spirals which link it to most of the other principal 
features of the monument. 


The North Barrow is a D-shaped depression in the ground enclosed 
by low banks. It is in the nature of a pond barrow or dew pond, 
with a blind spring at the centre of its N. end. The banks of its 
E. and W. sides combine and continue towards the Circle, parallel 
with the track, and are aligned on aquastats which terminate within 
the Circle. The shape of the barrow is determined by the fact that 
it is enclosed by several D-shaped spirals, the distortion of which 
appears to be caused by the repellent effect of several powerful 
geodetic lines upon which the track is aligned, and which enter 
the monument at the causeway W. of the barrow. 


Tracks. There are two clearly visible tracks within the monument. 
Both mark the final stages of important avenues. 


Cart Tracks. During Colonel Hawley’s excavations in 1920-4, 
ruts were found in the chalk under the north-east track, and it 
was assumed that these were made by modern farm cart wheels. It 
could be, however, that they were prehistoric chariot tracks, such 
as have been found in Malta, Greece, Megiddo in Israel, Brittany, 
and near Bath in this country, and which almost certainly marked 
sacred ways. 


10 Stonehenge, R. J. C. Atkinson, page 69 inter alia. 


Chapter 12 
Environs of Stonehenge 


‘Tue Avenue, the Cursus, Vespasian’s Camp and Woodhenge are 
the most important prehistoric structures in the vicinity of Stone- 
henge (Figs. 28 and 46). Others consist of groups of barrows, 
various dry ponds (dewponds) and two springs, all within two 
miles of the monument, and all (with the exception of Wood- 
henge) connected with it by avenues or “sacred ways.” The river 
Avon at West Amesbury may also be included as a “structure,” 
because it is evident that its course has been altered in such a way 
as to bring it within that term. 


The Avenue is the most important of a number of avenues which 
converge upon Stonehenge. It takes a semicircular course of about 
1¥4 miles to its termination at West Amesbury. For the greater 
part of the way, beginning at the Great Circle, it is marked by 
linear mounds and ditches. These mounds are frequently broken, 
all such breaks marking alterations in the courses, and therefore 
crossings, of the primary lines. On its western edge, just over 
z000 feet from the Great Circle, a small round mound or barrow 
marks a blind spring where all the geodetic lines of its western 
linear mounds and ditches meet before separating and continuing. 
There is also a small long barrow some 650 feet further west, but 
this time on the eastern alignment of the Avenue. This has been 
excavated, and the burial found. 

A short distance beyond this barrow, at a point where the Avenue 
turns due east, there is a complex of aquastats, difficult to follow, 
but marked by a diagonal ditch and mound. When this was 
excavated nothing of significance was found. This is the only impor- 
tant break in the continuous double lines of the Avenue. Though 
the mounds on the new eastward course of the Avenue have 
been obliterated by cultivation, they are still identifiable from the 
air, and, in dry weather, by changes in the colour of the crops. 
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After the Avenue has taken another quarter turn south there 
are no surface marks other than the lanes which follow the geodetic 
lines. It terminates in a large circular pit or “holy well” close to 
the Avon at West Amesbury. 

At the point where the Avenue joins the monument near the 
Heel Stone it is aligned on eleven aquastats and several water 
lines. Five of these eleven aquastats reach the Stone Circle, and 
terminate at the Altar Stone or other rostra. The remaining lines 
terminate at the Heel Stone, the Slaughter Stone and the double 
pit. 

As the Avenue proceeds eastward most of these primary lines 
branch off, until only two aquastats and one water line remain. 
They terminate at the spring. 


The Cursus is a great elongated enclosure, 134 miles in length 
and about 400 feet wide, surrounded by a bank and ditch which are 
aligned on double parallel aquastats. Causeways occur in the 
ditch and mound. The existence of the Cursus was first recorded 
by William Stukeley about 230 years ago. It was also noticed by 
Colt Hoare, who suggested that it might be a racecourse—hence 
its name—but its definite purpose is unknown. Excavations have 
dated it as being contemporary with Stonehenge. No surface 
markings have survived inside the Cursus, except at the west end, 
but here, in 1949, the extreme W. end was destroyed, including 
the ditch, mound, and barrows which were then present. 

It is noteworthy that the Cursus contains the termination points 
of many avenues connecting it with Stonehenge and other adjacent 
sites, 


Vespasian’s Camp is a great oval mound, nearly half a mile in 
length, somewhat similar in shape to a long barrow, but many 
times larger than any such known structure. It is clearly pre- 
historic, and has two ramparts, a ditch and a long slope on its 
western side rising about forty feet, all aligned on several parallel 
aquastats, some of which continue round the east of the monument. 
On the east it slopes steeply to the river and contains Gay’s 
Cave. In the S.E. corner there is a long barrow shaped like a 
comma. 

In the centre of the camp, where three ways meet, there is 2 
flat circular mound about 200 feet in diameter of the type known 
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as a “platform barrow,” in the centre of which there is a great 
blind spring. To the north there are two oval mounds, each about 
80 feet long, one on each side of the track, and said to be the 
remains of a barrow. Their chief function, however, is to mark a 
place where four aquastats break away from the track, two on each 
side of it, and then rejoin it about 100 yards further on. 


Gay’s Cave. The east slope of Vespasian’s Camp contains a 
reputed “‘sacred” cave, where John Gay is said to have written The 
Beggar's Opera and other works. The cave has been lined with 
masonry—possibly in Gay’s time—and leads to a semicircular 
chamber or apse enclosing an important blind spring. The focal 
point of this spring is marked by a round hole in the floor about 
a foot wide. This presumably is the site of a well, now filled up, 
which may have supplied water to the monument. It would be 
an ideal situation for a Holy Well. 


The River Avon near Amesbury. An avenue leads from the great 
blind spring in Vespasian’s Camp, taking a south-easterly direction 
along a narrow copse parallel to the main road until it reaches the 
bridge over the Avon in Amesbury. Here one of the aquastats crosses 
the river and continues along its E. bank, within a few feet of the 
water. The other follows the W. bank in the same manner, and the 
two lines continue with the river between them for over a mile in a 
westerly direction until past West Amesbury. At one point near 
West Amesbury the lines branch and cross the river from both 
sides, making an enclosure in the middle which is filled by an 
island, the banks of which are accurately aligned upon these aqua- 
stats. The inference must be that the island is artificial. 

In fact it is difficult to reach any conclusion other than that the 
course of the Avon has been altered to fit the geodetic lines which 
are present at these places. It is very unusual to find rivers 
similarly aligned, but where found these have been near irnportant 
prehistoric sites. The River Kennet at Avebury and at Silbury Hill; 
the Chew at Stanton Drew and the Bristol Avon at Bradford-on- 
Avon are examples. The latter runs for several miles through pairs 
of aquastats. 

Beyond West Amesbury the lines cease to follow the river banks, 
though they remain within about 50 yards of them. They appear 
to lead to Ogbury Camp at Durnford, about two miles distant. 
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North of Amesbury Bridge the river is not aligned, and presumably 
follows its natural course. 


Fargo Wood is a plantation about 200 yards wide and half a mile 
long, west of Stonehenge. It crosses the Cursus. At its lower end 
and close to the main road stands the largest barrow on Salisbury 
Plain, named by Colt Hoare “The Monarch of the Plain.” 

Until recently there was in the fields beyond Fargo Wood a 
remarkable complex of mounds, tracks, barrows, pond barrows, 
pits, and a circle. All these were destroyed in 1949, together with 
the western end of the Cursus and its barrows, and a smaller 
enclosure which was known as the Littie Cursus. 

I made a rough survey of the site in 1947, and notified the 
authorities and the owner’s agents that there appeared to be impor- 
tant remains there. However, about two years later I found that 
the whole site, including part of the Cursus, was being bulldozed 
flat. All I was able to save, by courtesy of the farmer, was one 
mound. 


Stonehenge Bottom is a valley east of the monument. It consists of 
a labyrinth of low mounds, banks, pits, and ditches extending for 
about half a mile to the N. of the main road as far as the point where 
the Avenue crosses the valley. All these topographical features 
mark maze-like convolutions of aquastats which are connected at the 
N. end with a minor avenue, and at the S. end with Stonehenge. 
The raised banks mark the courses of the aquastats, and the pits 
mark the larger enclosed spaces. 

In the S.E. corner of the valley there are four parallel ditches 
about roo yards in length, aligned upon aquastats and avenues. 
Their function is obscure, but they could make a starting place for 
priests about to follow in a kind of “Troy Game” the maze-like 
windings which cover the site. Labyrinthine processions formed an 
important part in all old religions. 

This site appears to be unique and of considerable importance. It 
is good grazing land, and every effort should be made to preserve 
it from destruction by ploughing, as has happened to many sites. 


Woodhenge is a prehistoric circle about two miles N.E. of Stone- 
henge and one mile N. of Amesbury. It was discovered in 1925 
by Wing-Commander Insall, V.C., who, when flying over the 
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site, noticed concentric rings of small circular patches of a dif 
ferent colour than elsewhere. 

The site was excavated by Mrs. M. E. Cunnington in 1928. She 
found six oval concentric rings of holes which had held timber 
posts, the whole being enclosed by a wide ditch and bank. In the 
centre there was the burial of a child about three years of age. Its 
skull had been cleft before burial, apparently as a sacrifice. 

In the outer circle sixty post holes were found; the next circle 
had thirty-two; the third had sixteen; the next two had eighteen 
holes each; and the inner circle twelve. All these holes are now 
marked by cement. It will be noticed that each ring has an even 
number of posts. In the Old Religion even numbers were associated 
with the Mother Goddess, death, and water. 

In various parts of the site anomalous holes, forming no part 
of the circles, were found. These originally contained stones, and 
are now marked by red concrete posts. Each marks a blind spring, 
and they form no regular pattern. 

The burial was not on the central blind spring, but was about 
10 feet west. The centre is now marked by a cement socket. ‘The 
burial site is on a reversed circle. This supports the theory that it 
was sacrificial, because reversed circles appear to have the sig- 
nificance of dedication to the Mother Goddess. All old execution 
sites I have prospected have been located in this manner. 

Each circle of post holes is aligned on one of the six haloes which 
encircle the central blind spring. All the post holes are also on 
water lines, and the majority are also on aquastat spirals. It would 
be difficult to find a site more remarkable from a geodetic point of 
view than Woodhenge. 

There are a great many water lines in the monument. Their 
number makes them difficult to follow but, according to my obser- 
vations, a water line enters from S.W. of the circle, and forms a 
spiral on which the majority of the posts were set. This spiral 
links with the anomalous stones on the blind springs. It differs 
from normal water line spirals, and I have found no other like it. 

The remains of three minor circles are S. of the circle. Beyond 
them is a long barrow of exceptional width, approximately fish- 
shaped. 

The famous isolated monolith known as the Cuckoo Stone lies 
in a field on the W. of the monument, and is linked with it by minor 
avenues and aquastats. It marks a blind spring with a small maze, 
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and is a basin stone. Until recently a small rectangular earthwork, 
presumably a temple, about 100 x 70 feet, existed N.E. of the 
Cuckoo Stone, near the new road. The site is linked to the Cuckoo 
Stone, and to Woodhenge, by geodetic lines. It has now been 
obliterated by the plough. 

The most important topographical feature associated with Wood- 
henge is the great semicircular bank about half a mile away, known 
as Durrington Walls. This is aligned on an avenue which enters 
Woodhenge from the N.W. The main road from Amesbury to 
Marlborough cuts across the walls, and the geodetic lines upon 
which the road is aligned in the normal manner throw off a number 
of great branch spirals which encircle the flat land enclosed by the 
walls. 


Chapter 13 
Hill Figures and Related 
Topographical Markings 


Wume I was discovering and recording the relationship of Stone- 
henge to its complex and geodetic phenomena, I began to make 
parallel researches into the prehistoric hill figures which lay within 
reach of my home. 

The White Horse of Uffington, which overlooks the Vale of 
the White Horse in Berkshire, is the best known of all British 
turf-cut figures. On clear days it can be seen from a distance of 
15-20 miles. It is a mysterious, dragonlike creature, 350 feet long, 
sprawling over the Berkshire Downs and marked by trenches which 
expose the underlying chalk. It is unlike similar figures in that it 
bears only slight resemblance to the conventional representation, 
of a horse. Its mouth resembles a beak, and its eye is a round hole 
4 feet wide which has been filled with chalk. This marks the exact 
location of a blind spring. There is a superstition that it is lucky 
to stand on the eye and revolve three times with eyes closed, while 
wishing.* 

Ufington Camp, or “Castle,” stands on the crest of the hill 
above the White Horse. Beyond is the Ridgeway, an ancient Holy 
Way said to have existed in Neolithic days, some 7o0o years ago. 
Wayland’s Smithy lies a mile to the west. Below the White Horse 
there is a great coomb known as “The Manger.” This falls steeply 
to the Icknield Way, 400 feet below, and close to a round, flat- 
topped mound known as Dragon’s Hill. 


The White Horse of Uffington. John Aubrey, the seventeenth- 
century antiquary, suggésted that this figure was made on the 
orders of Hengist, who bore a white horse on his standard. 
Another theory is that it is a memorial to the victory of Alfred 


1 White Horses, Morris Marples (1949). 
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the Great, whose decisive battle against the Danes took place nearby 
in a.D. 871. 

The official notice displayed on the site dates it at about the 
first century a.p., on the grounds that British coins of that period 
bear a representation of a somewhat similar “horse.” This con- 
clusion does not appear to be justified; there can be little doubt that 
the hill figure is very much older than any of these dates. In fact, 
two leading authorities are of this opinion. Flinders Petrie regards 
it as of the Stone or Early Bronze Age,’ while Morris Marples 
concludes that it was constructed “in a more primitive period than 
the Early Iron Age.” 

Since earliest recorded time, horses have been regarded as sacred 
to the Mother Goddess. Both the horse and the dragon had great 
mystic significance to the ancients. The dragon was associated with 
creation and life-giving, but the significance of the horse is less 
auspicious and more obscure. However, it is noticeable that sacred 
animals frequently display some physical peculiarity linking them 
with religion. The horns of the cow make the “U” symbol of the 
Mother Goddess, and the serpent, the octopus, the elephant and the 
scorpion all make patterns displaying the sacred spiral symbol. 
It seems possible, therefore, that the sanctity of the horse and the ass 
(which was sacred to Apollo) may at least partially be due to their 
hoofprints making the “U,” “Arc” or “Horseshoe” symbol of the 
Mother Goddess, and thus distinguishing them from cloven-hoofed 
animals. 

One of the most interesting problems about the White Horse of 
Uffington is the fact of its being known as a horse, when it is 
clearly a dragon, i.e. a serpent with legs. This is supported by the 
naming of the small hill below. 

This mystery is enhanced by another minor mystery which arose 
out of a letter published in 1738 by the Reverend Francis Wise, 
who was the first man to take chalk figures seriously as antiquities. 
In his Letter to Dr. Mead concerning some Antiquaries in Berkshire, 
he says that the head, neck, tail, and body of the horse “consist of 
one white line, as also does each of his hind legs. This is done by 
cutting a trench into the chalk for about two to three feet deep, and 
about 10 feet broad.” Such a description is recognizable by persons 
who have examined the present-day White Horse at close quarters. 


2The Hill Figures of England, Flinders Petrie (paper written for the Royal 
Anthropological Institute). 
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However, Wise proceeds: ‘The horse at first view is enough to 
raise the admiration of every spectator, being designed in so master- 
like a manner that it may defy the painter’s skill to give a more 
exact description of that animal.”* With his letter was a fine 
engraving by George Virtue, which shows a naturalistic prancing 
horse with a thick body and neck, short thick tail and one foreleg 
considerably longer than its counterpart on the existing figure. It 
is difficult to reconcile Wise’s second description with his first. 
Neither is applicable to the present figure. Marples criticizes him for 
a “flight of imagination” and says that “‘it is difficult to acquit Wise 
of a deliberate attempt to deceive.” His monograph aroused a cele- 
brated controversy. 

Marples also calls attention to a suggestion by W. C. Plenderleath 
in White Horses of Wiltshire, Volume I, page 10, that “at one time 
the whole body consisted of turf outlined in chalk,” as in the case 
of the Cerne Giant. There is also a letter in Notes and Queries by 
Bishop Pococke in 1757 in which he states that “the green sod 
remains to form the body.” 

From these extracts it will be seen that there is a strange dis- 
agreement about the shape and method of delineating the White 
Horse. The discrepancies are so remarkable as to suggest that all 
the protagonists were right, and that according to some unrecorded 
custom the figure was altered from time to time. The fact that in its 
present form two of its legs are detached seems to support this 
theory, since drawn in this way they would fit equally aptly into 
the supposed naturalistic horse design. The horse is cut on a gentle 
slope which at a lower level becomes precipitous. The edge of the 
steep area leaves ample space for the thicker body necessary to a 
conventional horse design. 

As had already become clear to me, the location and shape of all 
prehistoric structures are determined by geodetic lines. These 
seldom run straight, but wind about, sometimes making loops and 
zig-zags, as already described. When several lines behave in 
this manner in proximity to each other, the resulting patterns 
may be of great complexity, as for instance within the Great Circle 
at Stonchenge. These maze-like patterns occur frequently, and it 
is inevitable that they should occasionally produce designs which 
resemble natural objects, in the same way that tangled string, if 
dropped a sufficient number of times upon a floor, will form a 

3 White Horses, Mortis Marples (1949). 
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recognizable pattern. ‘The ancients marked these places wherever 
they were to be found. If they occurred on hillsides they made 
hill figures. If in less prominent positions, and if the conditions were 
favourable, they would make earth mounds or long barrows in the 
shape of whatever creatures were suggested by the lines. 

An outstanding feature of the White Horse is that it is possible 
to extract from the geodetic maze on which it is sited two patterns, 
each of which presents a creature of particular sanctity to the 
ancients: the Dragon and the Horse, and it seems possible that 
these were outlined appropriately at alternate periods. 

When I first discovered that the figure was aligned on geodetic 
lines, I omitted to make a complete survey for other lines around 
the site, the excuse being that the marvel of my discoveries blinded 
me to the expectation of further wonders. However, some years 
later when checking the first survey I detected further lines which 
give an alternative pattern, and which would, if excavated, produce 
a design resembling a naturalistic horse (Fig. 47 4-H). A number 
of reticulations in the legs, tail, and neck are not shown in my 
diagrams. Reticulations were ignored by the ancients in their topo- 
graphical markings unless they happened to assist the pattern. 

While it cannot be claimed that the horse of my diagram fully 
justifies Wise’s contention that it was a perfect representation, there 
can be little doubt that in major respects it resembles a horse. It 
could no doubt be improved with a degree of tolerance such as 
was exercised in respect of the Dragon’s ear and beak. 

My conclusion is that Wise knew of the existence of this second 
hidden figure, and was placing the fact on record in an obscure 
manner which would be comprehensible only to people in possession 
of esoteric knowledge. There are many precedents for this kind of 
behaviour. 

Morris Marples expresses the opinion that it is unlikely that the 
White Horse of Uffington has undergone any important change 
since first it was delineated, and dowsing confirms this. The body, 
legs, neck, and tail of the existing figure are all aligned on or 
between aquastats, and show no significant deviation. The only 
discrepancies are that the forelegs appear to be somewhat narrower 
than they originally were, and the tail, which is now 4-5 feet wide, 
could have been 10-15 feet wide in the centre. The only places where 
the existing figure is not fully justified by geodetic lines are the 
lower beak, and two other parts of the head. These three places are 


47. Tre Wurre Horse or Urrineton, (4) Existing ‘‘Dragon’® form, (B) Pattern of 
Aquastats on site, (C) Existing figure superimposed on Aquastats, (D) Geodetic 
Lines justifying the Horse pattern, (E) Geodetic Lines of Horse pattern superimposed 
on “‘Dragon’’, (F) Outline of Horse produced by lines, (G) Alignment of ‘‘Dragon’s’”? 

head, showing minor tolerances, (FZ) Survey of Horse’s Head. 


PLATE IX 


A. Stonehenge: Stone 59 in foreground, showing ridges 
B. Stonehenge: Stone 60, showing undercut 


PLATE X 
A. Stonehenge: Stone 32 lying across Stone 150 
B. Stonehenge: Stone 14, showing network of cracks 


PLATE XI 


A. Stonehenge: Heel Stone 
B. Stonehenge: Slaughter Stone 


PLATE XII 
A. Wayland’s Smithy from west 
B. Blind House at Shrewton, Wiltshire 
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marked by banks of a type not found elsewhere on the figure, and 
could have been intended as a warning to initiates making a per- 
ambulation of the figure that anomalics exist at these points. 

The eye of the White Horse is on a blind spring with several 
left-handed spirals. Such spirals are of extreme rarity, and their 
existence here could explain the superstitious wishing ceremony 
attached to this spot. 

Until recent times the White Horse was scoured every seventh 
year, and it is remarkable that the outline has not changed. This 
seems incredible with a material as soft as chalk, and suggests 
that the trenches were cut into a bed of hardened chalk similar to 
“Stonehenge concrete.” 


The Manger. This great coomb extends for about three-quarters 
of a mile to Woolstone village. It has a flattish bottom which comes 
to a rounded point at its southern end, about 4oo feet below the 
White Horse, where there are indications of an exceptionally power- 
ful blind spring with numerous animal tracks radiating from it in 
all directions. On each side of the coomb there is a terrace aligned 
on aquastats. The coomb crosses the Icknield Way about half a 
mile further on, at a point where an underground stream passes 
below the road. There are indications that this stream conveys a 
great volume of water, some of which emerges from large springs 
in the nearby Woolstone weils. This coincidence emphasizes the 
association of important prehistoric sites, and geodetic lines 
generally, with water. 


Dragon’s Hill. Some distance below the White Horse there is a 
great circular artificial mound known by this name. On its flat 
top it has two bare patches of chalk on which grass never grows— 
a fact which is inexplicable. The tradition is that this is the place 
where St. George slew and buried the Dragon, and that grass never 
grew where its blood was spilled. Both these patches mark biind 
springs which themselves mark the terminations of right-handed 
multiple spirals—a phenomenon of great rarity and sanctity (Fig. 


48). 


The Maze. There is a very fine and extensive Pit and Mound Maze 
N. and E. of Dragon’s Hill which includes several barrow-like 
mounds, 
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Associated Structures. Above the Manger, and north-west of the 
White Horse, there is a remarkable series of “billow” mounds. These 
are known to geologists as periglacial mounds because they are 
said to have been caused by the melting of the ice at the last glacial 
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48 Dracon’s Hine, Uffington, Berkshire. 


period. It is worth noting, however, that these “natural” forms 
often follow geodetic lines. 

Between the White Horse and Uffington Castle there are the 
remains of a long barrow which is linked to both by aquastats. 
Uffington Castle is usually dated as Iron Age, but it seems more 
likely to be contemporaneous with this long barrow, and with the 
White Horse and Wayland’s Smithy. 
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Waylana’s Smithy is situated about one mile west of the White 
Horse beside the Ridgeway and overlooking the Vale of the White 
Horse. It consists of a low oval mound about 200 feet long sur- 
rounded by a ditch and bank. At the larger end there is a group 
of stones arranged in a manner usual in long barrows of the 
type known as passage graves—that is to say, where there is a 
central passage of upright stones, with what appear to be burial 
chambers of upright stones on either side. In this instance the 
stones are exposed and not buried. There are three chambers, only 
one of which has a capstone, and this is called the “Smithy.” The 
tradition is that a traveller had only to leave his horse there over- 
night, having placed a groat on the capstone, and on his return 
he would find the animal shod and the money gone. This legend 
was made use of by Sir Walter Scott in Kenilworth, Similar folk- 
lore is common to Scandinavia, where Wayland the Smith was 
associated with a white horse. 

Wayland’s Smithy (or Cave) is generally assumed to be a long 
barrow from which the chalk has been removed for use elsewhere, 
thus exposing the stones. This supposition is unrealistic, because 
ample and much more conveniently situated chalk exists everywhere 
on the Berkshire Downs. It would therefore seem more probable 
that the prime function of this monument was religious. However, 
some burials were found when the site was excavated in 1920, and, 
at the same time, two flat iron rods weighing about 12 ounces each. 
These were currency bars of the Celtic period similar to those 
described by Julius Caesar De Bello Gal., V., 12. The monument 
itself is generally thought to date from 2000 B.c. 

The Ridgeway is a prehistoric Pilgrims Way or sacred way, said 
originally to have run from Norfolk to Devonshire. At all places 
where tested for geodetic lines it has been found to be aligned on 
multiple water lines and aquastats. Near Wayland’s Smithy they 
are sixfold. At this point the geodetic lines coming from the 
western section of the Ridgeway turn northwards through a gap 
in the hedge opposite the Smithy, and form numerous oval spirals 
which enclose it. The ditch and the mound are aligned on two 
of these—a water line and aquastat respectively. The focal point 
of these spirals is the capstone. Here is another excellent example 
of “magical protective encirclement.” The geodetic lines emerging 
from the capstone then re-form into sixfold multiples, and pass back 
to the Ridgeway through another gap in the hedge before continuing 
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along it in an easterly direction. A length of about 100 yards of 
the Ridgeway, between the two gaps in the hedge, is not aligned 
on geodetic lines. There is no outward and visible sign that it is so, 
as the Ridgeway is continuous and straight between the gaps, 
although there is a possibility that originally it turned into, and 
then out of, the Smithy. 

At the south end of the group of standing stones there are four 
great prostrate stones. Excavators—amongst them Reginald Smith, 
whose observations on the incidence of underground water beneath 
ancient monuments led to my own researches—report on them as 
follows: “An east and west trench was dug to discover their 
original purpose, and sockets in the chalk were discovered with 
lumps of stone to act as wedges at their bases.” It was therefore 
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49 Tue Cerne Grant, (A) Visible pattern of the Giant, with associated mounds 

and ditches shown diagrammatically, (B) Aquastats on site, (C) Figure superimposed 
on Aquastats, and (D-G) Details. 
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inferred that the stones originally stood in the holes. Dowsing 
does not confirm this. Each of the four stones fits precisely into 
enclosing patterns made by aquastats, and each corner marks a 
blind spring. This complies with the rule for the location of large 
fully recumbent stones in all ancient monuments, and is a clear 
indication that these stones, likewise, must always have been 
recumbent. 

A line of four stones E. of the chambers marks the courses of 
several geodetic lines which wind to and fro between and around 
them, forming a small but complex maze or labyrinth which in- 
cludes a number of loops. A similar pattern occurs in connection 
with some stone rows on Dartmoor. They are difficult to survey 
with any degree of accuracy. 


The Cerne Abbas Giant. The Cerne Giant is a colossal human 
shape outlined by trenches cut in the turf on the hillside above Cerne 
Abbas in Dorset (Fig. 49). Excluding the cudgel held in his right 
hand, the figure measures 180 feet. The eyes are circular ditches, 
the eyebrows and mouth hollows, and the nose and chin low 
mounds, Below the left hand a rough mound about 50 feet long 
indicates disturbance of the ground. There has been a great deal 
of speculation as to what (if anything) was held in, or attached to, 
that hand. Conjectures include the lion’s skin of Hercules, or the 
Hydra—the many-headed water serpent he destroyed—or even a 
bow. 

About 70 feet above the Giant there is a rectangular enclosure 
measuring about 100 x 80 feet, known locally as the Frying Pan 
or Ring. It consists of three ditches and two mounds, all con- 
centric, and enclosing a space in the centre of which a rough oval 
mound suggests a barrow. It was at the centre of this mound that 
until the end of the last century the maypole was erected for revels 
on May Day every year. 

An illustration in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1764 shows that 
there then existed marks: between the legs, resembling letters or 
figures. 

"The date of the Giant is unknown, but Flinders Petrie in Hill 
Figures of England puts it as “at least as old as the beginning of the 
Bronze Age”—1900 B.c. or earlier. 

William of Malmesbury (1095-1143) relates that about A.D. 700 
St. Augustine came with other missionaries to convert the pagan 
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inhabitants of Cerne who, however, mocked them, tied cows’ tails 
to their garments and drove them away. St. Augustine retaliated 
by a curse to the effect that their children should in future be 
born with tails. This duly came about, until the people, repenting, 
asked him to return and remove the curse. This he accordingly 
did, and at his command a crystal fountain of water broke out, at 
which he proceeded to baptize the people. This is the existing St. 
Austin’s Well. He “broke in pieces their pagan idol” and founded 
the Abbey at Cerne. (Hutchins in his History of Dorset states that 
the legend of the tails persists into the present time, and many people 
believe that the descendants of those people who abused St. 
Augustine are identifiable by a remarkable elongation of the os 
sterni). 

Walter of Coventry, writing in the thirteenth century, says that 
in the district of Cerne the god Helith was worshipped. It could 
be, therefore, that this was the medieval and possibly the earlier 
name of the Giant. Hutchins also states that the author of Flores 
Sanctorum in his life of Augustine names the idol Heil or Hegle, 
and that Heil was the Saxon Aesculapius or Preserver of Health. 
Alternatively, the word could have meant the Holy One. Camden 
in his Britannia, first published in 1586, states that Cerne Abbey 
was founded by Augustine in commemoration of the breaking 
into pieces of Heil, the idol of the heathen Anglo Saxons. Stukeley 
in 1764 says that the Giant was known as Helis. He identified 
him as Hercules, mainly because of his club. Mr. Stuart Piggott 
suggests that the name Helis is a corruption of Hercules, and related 
to “harlequin.” However the fact that the figure holds a club does 
not necessarily identify it with Hercules. 

No scholar appears to have suggested an identification with 
Priapus, whom the Orphics identified with Helios, and who was 
regarded as the promoter of fertility in both vegetable and animal 
life. He is represented in carvings as carrying fruit in his garments 
and either a sickle or a cornucopia in his hand. Images of Priapus, 
however, were usually painted red, and he was sometimes known 
as the Red God. 

Quite obviously in his display of the phallus, the Cerne Giant 
signified fertility, and the most enduring of his legends are there- 
fore associated with this power. The fecundity of the local herds 
and fields were believed to depend upon the preservation of the hill 
figure. The Giant was traditionally scoured every seventh year, 
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and, notwithstanding the fact that hundreds of scourgings would 
have taken place in the probable 4ooo years of his existence, all the 
trenches appear to have retained their positions precisely. 

One of the oldest beliefs is that if a girl sleeps on the Giant she 
will become the mother of many children. Another tradition, 
known to have been practised locally in recent times, is that if a 
girl walks round the Giant on the night before her wedding she will 
have a happy marriage. I know that childless couples perambulate 
the Giant in modern times, and instances of this having the desired 
effect have been quoted to me. 

The Cerne Giant provides a remarkable example of the use of 
distorted geodetic lines. All aquastats found within fifty feet of 
the figure are shown in my drawings (Fig. 49, B, C), and they form 
a pattern clearly recognizable as a human figure, quite distinct 
from the trenches which mark them superficially. It is in no way 
surprising that the ancient priests should assume that such a 
phenomenon was a sign vouchsafed by their Deity that this spot 
was of special sanctity, and that it behoved them to mark it so as 
to be clearly visible from afar. 

In cutting the trenches some tolerance has been used as regards 
minor detail. Generally the trenches lie inside the aquastats, but 
at the right shoulder and elbow they are outside, the purpose being 
to bring those parts into proportion. The only anatomical details 
not fully justified by geodetic lines are the soles of the Giant’s feet. 


The Mound, In respect of the mound below the left hand (Fig. 49, 
A, B, C, E), it is reasonable to assume that this covers some object 
associated with the figure. In that case such an object would almost 
certainly have been outlined by trenches similar to those which 
outline the figure itself. Whether or not these trenches exist below 
the surface can only be ascertained by excavation. 

The fact that this indeterminate feature of the hill figure is a 
mound is peculiar, because obliteration of trenches would have left 
a depression unless several tons of earth had been brought from a 
distance for the purpose of levelling it off. It would be more realistic 
to suppose that a mound already existed at this place, whether or 
not accompanied by ditches. It would be interesting to show whether 
the tradition that St. Augustine destroyed the local “idol” in fact 
referred to this mound. Clearly he did not destroy the figure itself. 

A measured survey of the mound by dowsing reveals that it 
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covers the greater part of an enclosure made by aquastats, and which 
is in approximately the shape of a second phallus. This would seem 
to identify the Giant as Cronus, who castrated his father Uranus 
with a sickle or billhook. Cronus was known as Saturn by the 
Romans, as well as by the later Greeks. He always bears, or is 
associated with, a sickle, and if my identification is correct some 
representation of such an implement should be found in the 
vicinity. Likely situations would be where spirals exist between the 
legs or above the left arm. 

Some ancient myths tell that when Cronus was dethroned by 
Zeus he was “banished to a British island in the furthest west.” 
Further evidence, albeit of circumstantial nature, lies in the fact 
that many authorities consider that the ceremonial gathering of 
mistletoe by the Druids was a relic of the myth of Cronus and 
Uranus. 

Fig. 49, D-G shows in detail the layout of the body, the hands 
and the phallus of the figure, and also the mound on the second 
phallus. It is hardly surprising that I consider this discovery to be 
among the most exciting results of my practical researches. 


&Greek Myths, Robert Graves. 


Chapter 14 
Freemasonry 


and Medieval Architecture 


Prenisroric earthworks, stone circles, and hill figures are far back 
in time from the architecture of the Middle Ages. But since the 
Earth Force appears to be immutable within its own laws, as 
eternal as the Earth itself, it came as no surprise to me when I 
discovered a great mass of evidence to suggest that geodetical prin- 
ciples had dictated the layout of many great medieval ecclesiastical 
structures in this country. From this point I was drawn logically 
and irresistibly to an examination of the association of Freemasonry 
both to architecture in general and to the fundamental principles 
which were the subject of my study. 

Modern Freemasonry is concerned with good fellowship and 
charity. It is founded on the “practice of moral and social virtue,” 
and Freemasons are under obligation to help their fellow Masons 
in distress. They have a number of signs, consisting chiefly of 
passwords, handgrips, and other signals, by which they recognize 
each other, and also a cryptic alphabet and complicated rituals which 
have to be learned by heart and must not be disclosed.* Their prin- 
cipal symbols are the tools of the stonemason’s trade, such as the. 
compass and set-square, but nowadays the Society has no con- 
nection with building or architecture. 

Of the peculiar beliefs associated with Freemasonry, the most 
prominent is that Masonic brethren possess certain secrets “of vital 
importance” in relation to building, so that this secret knowledge 
has had great influence upon the development of architecture all 
over the world, and enabled their predecessors to design and build 
the great cathedrals of the Middle Ages which are among the 
architectural wonders of the world. 

It is also claimed that Freemasonry has existed from the earliest 
times, that it was involved with the building of Solomon’s Temple 

1This was also the rule among the Druids. Caesar, D.B.G., VI, 14. 
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in Jerusalern, and even that Solomon and Hiram of ‘Tyre were 
Grand Masters of the then existing brotherhood. Freemasonry has 
also been associated with Noah’s Ark and the Tower of Babel, 
Moses, Nebuchadnezzar and the Knights Templar, but it is upon 
the legend of the building of Solomon’s Temple that the rituals of 
modern Freemasonry are based. These legends are not taken very 
seriously outside Freemasonry, but are generally regarded as further 
innocent mystifications which add conviviality to masonic gather- 
ings. However, these traditions cannot be dismissed out of hand, 
particularly since they derive from existent ancient manuscripts 
known as the Old Charges which relate to the masonic brotherhoods 
of the Middle Ages, some of which date from the fourteenth 
century. 

Whatever its biblical antecedents, Freemasonry as it is known 
today originated during the great church-building period which 
extended from about a.p. 600 for approximately a thousand years. 
During that time there were in several countries guilds or brother- 
hoods of masons specializing in the building of churches, castles, 
and great houses. These guilds were responsible for cathedrals 
such as Canterbury, Salisbury, and Winchester, as well as for many 
old parish churches. Bede, in.a.p. 674, mentions that builders were 
brought from Gaul to build a church at Wearmouth. Customarily 
their guilds entered into contracts with the ecclesiastical authorities 
or other employers, and lived on the sites in temporary houses 
known as “lodges” until the work was completed. 

No individual architect can be named as the designer of the 
great cathedrals built prior to 1355. These were not the work of any 
individual, but of an order (the Freemasons) which planned, built, 
and adorned them. The masons were strictly controlled by their 
Masters and Wardens, and, while in any country other than their 
own, they were exempt from taxes and to some extent from the 
laws of that country. It is said that for this reason they were known 
as “free” masons; and because freemasons had to travel from place 
to place, often in foreign countries, it was necessary that they should 
be able to identify each other without having to furnish evidence 
of skill or initiation, and thus be able to claim hospitality from 
brother masons whenever necessary. For this purpose certain secret 
words and signs were formulated, so that these could be under- 
stood by other initiated masons only. 

The church-building age died out near the end of the sixteenth 
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century, and subsequently the freemasons were engaged mainly on 
secular work. At the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
masons’ lodges began to accept as members men who possessed no 
qualification for admission on the usual grounds of hereditary or 
building apprenticeship. These persons were known as “accepted” 
or “speculative” masons, and were thus distinguished from the 
craftsmen or “operative” masons who were fully initiated into the 
masonic mystery and secrets. The passwords, signs, and peculiar 
phrases used by the old masons were disclosed to the speculative 
masons, but not the “vital secrets.” Many speculative masons seem 
to have joined the brotherhood in order to learn the famous secrets 
and, disappointed at not being initiated into the esoteric knowledge, 
withdrew from the fraternity in consequence. 

It is this possession of esoteric knowledge which appears to 
form the real distinction between the modern Freemason and the 
old free mason. Ultimately, the operative element appears to have 
generally retired from participation in the activities of the masonic 
lodges. Freemasons recognized by the brotherhood as operative 
masons do, however, still exist, and there is evidence that certain 
architects and priesthoods still understand the principles which 
underlay the ancient system, and that they train initiates in order 
that the secrets of the order will not be lost. A number of churches 
and other structures erected during the last two hundred years, 
some in quite recent times, display peculiarities which prove that 
freemasonry in its original sense retains its imprint. 

It has been stated that the secret sign of the Masoris was the 
Tau cross, and that the symbol of the Grand Master was a 
triangle.” Freemasonry makes the remarkable claim to be not only 
contemporary with the creation of man, but with that of the 
world, “because light was before Man and prepared for him a suit- 
able habitation: and light is the scope and symbol of Freemasonry.”* 
Light was the first thing created. It occupies an important place 
in the rituals of Freemasonry, as it has done in many early 
religions. The word is used in a mystic sense in both the Old and the 
New Testaments. Light was sacred to the Magi of Persia, as it still 
is to the Parsees, 


2 The triangle is one of the supreme symbols of the Old Religion, and represents 
the male and female principles of Nature. 

3This claim to have existed before Man should be compared with conceptions 
in respect of the Logos in many ancient philosophies, and suggests that the same 
idea is involyed here. See also Jokn, I, 4 and 5. 
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‘Walton Hannah in Darkness Visible (1952) gives valuable infor- 
mation about modern Freemasonry, including what appears to be 
a correct description of the rituals. At one time he must have been 
a speculative mason, but is now antagonistic and says that “Free- 
masonry exceeds in cleverness and consistency any conspiracy known 
to mankind.” He mentions that there are six emblematic lights in 
the Masonic ritual, and that the light of the Master Mason is “dark- 
ness visible.” This phrase is used in the rituals of the Third Degree. 
It is arcane and incomprehensible without the key, but would 
seem to refer to some form of “light” or spiritual guidance per- 
ceptible to the initiated but not to the uninitiated. 

Some support to the claim that the brotherhood is of religious 
origin seems to be provided by the fact that the Lodges of the old 
Freemasons were oriented. This rule is not always followed in 
modern times, but their house assembly is still called Orient, and, 
in the case of the Grand Lodge, Grand Orient. 

In the oath of the Third Degree the Master Mason swears that 
he will “hele, conceal, and never reveal” any of the secrets of the 
brotherhood (Darkness Visible). A similar oath was taken by pre- 
Christian priests.* The use of the word “hcle” is obscure. It 
could mean “‘to cover,” as when a gardener “heels in” a plant, but 
if used in that sense it would appear to be redundant. A derivation 
from the Anglo-Saxon halig, meaning holy, is more likely. 

Teachers in the Lodges of the Freemasons declare that “Free- 
masonry is the only survival of the ancient mysteries, and can be 
called the guardian of them,” and some writers state that the peculiar 
objects of research among Masons of the Third Degree were “the 
hidden secrets of Nature,” as was the case with the Mystery 
religions. It is also said that an initiate must undergo symbolic 
death and rebirth, as in the old mysteries. 

Another parallel with the prehistoric religion is that in the First 
Degree of initiation the candidate is divested of all metal objects. 
Metals, particularly iron, were repugnant in the old religions, and 
O. G. S. Crawford® states that no metal object has been found in 
any of the long barrows of the Cotswolds.® The dragon-spirits of 
China detest iron, and are said to be aroused out of the ponds in 


8 White Goddess, Robert Graves. 

5 The Long Barrows of the Cotswolds (1925). 

® The effect of placing a metal object on a blind spring is to obliterate, for a short 
period, all geodetic reactions around it. 
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which they live when a piece of that metal is thrown into the 
water. They then spiral up into the sky in whirlwinds, and rain 
ensues. Again, in Egyptian sacrifices flint knives were used up 
to the days of the Roman Conquest. Also, the Greeks had a saying 
“between the flint and the neck of the victim” which suggests that 
they had the same custom. 

It is noteworthy that John Aubrey and William Stukeley, two of 
the earliest archaeologists to call attention to prehistoric remains 
in this country, were both Freemasons. It was Aubrey who first 
brought Avebury to public notice. Stukeley is reputed to have 
become a Mason in order “to learn the secrets of the Ancient 
Mysteries.” He has been ridiculed for asserting that Stonehenge 
and Avebury were temples dedicated to serpent worship, and to 
worship of the Trinity. He is recorded as saying that the stone 
avenues of Avebury represent a serpent with its head on Overton 
Hill and its tail on Beckhampton Downs, three miles distant. He 
gave no supporting evidence for these strange statements—possibly 
on account of his Masonic oath—and though they are regarded as 
flights of fancy by modern archaeologists, my own observations 
of the pattern of geodetic lines on the site substantiate his theory. 

As an archaeologist Stukeley was held in the highest esteem, 
and his work was of immense value. As a Mason, he would have 
been quite capable of withholding information, considering that 
from the earliest times the fundamental truths of science and the 
arts were regarded as divine secrets to be known only to the few, 
and not divulged to the populace. 

It is evident that some case can be made out to support the 
claims to a religious origin and vast antiquity for Freemasonry, but 
few clues emerge, either in writing or by word of mouth, as to the 
nature of the supposed and closely guarded secret of the Free- 
masons. If this is to be discovered, we must therefore seek else- 
where, and the most obvious places to investigate are the cathedrals, 
churches, and other structures known to have been erected by the 
brotherhood. 

The result, at first sight, appears to amount to no more than 
evidence of great technical skill in construction, coupled with the 
achievement of remarkable beauty, and it is difficult to see how 
either quality could have derived from any “secret.” However, 
further comparison of old and modern structures in search of illumi- 
nation shows a greater irregularity in the old buildings, in that 
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the medieval builders exhibit no signs of slavery to the set-square 
and the right angle. 

Modern architects think in terms of rectangles. If they did 
not do so they would be regarded as incompetent, and it is difficult 
to imagine a modern church being designed with a bend in the 
nave, as at Southwark Cathedral, and at Henbury Church, near 
Bristol; or with the chancel or Lady chapel on the skew, as in 
numerous old churches; or with the nave, chancel, and Lady 
chapel out of alignment with each other, as in some others. Present- 
day architects would go to great lengths to avoid such “faults” in 
construction, and here we may have a clue as to where the secret 
of medieval Freemasons may lie. The old builders must have had 
good reasons for perpetrating these anomalies. 

At Chichester Cathedral there is hardly a line that is straight, 
any two lines that are parallel, or any angle that is a right-angle. 
At Canterbury, the nave, choir, and retro-choir are all out of line, 
and the ground plan of the Cathedral displays other marked 
irregularities. ‘The Church of St. Savin in France has a curved axis, 
and that of Preuilly-sur-Claise in ‘Touraine has several bends, and is 
described as “serpentine” by Walter Johnson in Byways in British 
Archaeology. 

Any suggestion that the men who constructed the old churches 
and cathedrals could not build straight walls or construct true right- 
angles is manifestly absurd. Why, then, did they deviate from con- 
ventional rules, and for what reasons did they decide whether a 
chancel should be twisted to the north or to the south, and to what 
degree? 

These are not the only peculiarities to be observed in medieval 
ecclesiastical architecture. For example, theoretically churches should 
point east, and yet few do so; many are twenty, thirty or more 
degrees out of true orientation. Some churches and cathedrals 
have steeples, Lady chapels, side chapels, chantries, crypts or 
stoups, and others none of these features. Many have a superfluity 
of doors, often now blocked, as well as apparently unnecessary 
differences in floor levels, necessitating flights of steps. For no 
obvious reason, many country churchyards are raised several feet 
above the surrounding land. 

Indeed, the very position of many churches is inexplicable. 
Though there appear to be more convenient nearby sites, some are 
half a mile or more from the villages they serve. And some are 
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built on ground which is quite unsuitable for heavy structures. 
Winchester Cathedral is built upon a swamp fed by many springs, 
although it is surrounded by hills which would offer more obviously 
favourable sites. Other great edifices, such as Westminster Abbey 
and Salisbury Cathedral, have locations almost as unsatisfactory, 
which must have presented great, and apparently avoidable problems 
to the builders. 

Another point to be made is that the great size of some remote 
country churches—utterly disproportionate to past and present 
congregations—has often exercised the minds of observers. The 
natives of Thaxted in Essex say that all the town’s parishioners 
could comfortably be put to bed in their church.” Edington Church, 
on the edge of Salisbury Plain, is enormous, yet the village seems 
never to have had more than a few hundred inhabitants. And 
documentary evidence shows that Westminster Abbey was erected 
to serve a congregation which numbered under sixty persons.® 

It is evident, therefore, that neither the location nor the size of 
churches (and therefore their cost) related to the needs of the 
population, and that there must be some other explanation. It 
could well be that the builders were guided or controlled by some 
fundamental though generally unintelligible rule which they did 
not dare to transgress. 

As I worried at this problem, reading, questioning, and com- 
paring, a possible explanation grew in my mind. It could only be 
substantiated or refuted by practical surveys by dowsing. The results 
of my visits to a great many medieval buildings now established 
without doubt that an almost identical system was used for their 
location and layout as had been followed in respect of prehistoric 
temples and other early monuments. It was immediately apparent 
that where anomalies and irregularities occurred in medieval 
cathedrals and churches, these existed for the sole purpose of avoid- 
ing breach of the geodetic laws. This being so, the inescapable 
inference was that the secret preserved so closely by the Freemasons 
was their knowledge of the geodetic system and the observance of 
certain rules in connection with it. 

Medieval architects must have believed, as did their predecessors, 
that they were subject to divine guidance, and that they must make 
no permanent alteration to the surface of the Earth unless such 


7 Byways of British Archaeology, Walter Johnson. 
3 Westminster Abbey, F. Bond (1909) 
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alterations were justified by signs provided for that explicit purpose, 
but perceptible to a few people only. 

As to the selection of sites, the early Christian missionaries were 
charged by Pope Gregory the Great, and by certain other church- 
men, to take over pagan sacred places or fana whereon to build 
their churches after the destruction of heathen idols. When the site 
had been selected, the first step would have been to make a plan 
of its geodetic lines and blind springs. This would show the archi- 
tect exactly where he could or could not locate the various parts 
of his structure, and his problem would be to design it in 
compliance within the geodetic conventions, but also in as rectangu- 
lar and apparently functional and logical a manner as possible, such 
as would not disclose the principles which had dictated any neces- 
sary deviations from the norm. 

Because conformity to a predetermined system would inevitably 
have produced irregularities and anomalies, the imagination of 
medieval architects must have been well exercised, and the demands 
made upon them will have contributed greatly to the interest in 
their designs. They would have had to search for methods whereby 
they could offset the anomalies, and would have had to study the 
effects of this imbalance in relation to the overall plan. In this way 
alone could they have introduced irregularities into their designs 
so that they would become worthy parts of the whole—acceptable 
and beautiful instead of unbalanced and ugly. The famous stair- 
case at Wells Cathedral is an example, as are the great porches and 
excrescences cf many foreign cathedrals. It could be that it is this 
expertise to which the old Freemasons referred when they claimed 
that the beauty of their creations depended upon their “vital secret.” 

Freemasons were concerned not only with the building of 
churches and monasteries, but with a great many structures con- 
nected with fertility and food, such as barns, farms, cowsheds, and 
pigeon cotes. These provide examples in miniature of the use of 
geodetic phenomena. Castles, mansions, rectories, and town halls 
were laid out on geodetic principles, as were the shape of gardens 
and other enclosures pertaining to them. However, it is the churches 
and cathedrals which furnish the most convenient fields of study, 
if only because every old town has one or more of them, and because 
they contain a diversification of detail within a limited area. 


Chapter 15 


Layout of Medieval 
Churches and Cathedrals 
and Some Secular Sites 


As experiments with my geodetic rod progressed, it became clear 
that in every old church its location, size, orientation, and the 
position of its doors, altar, font, stoup, and piscinas, as well as the 
size and shape of the churchyard and the position of its gates, were 
dictated by rules based on the patterns made by geodetic pheno- 
mena. These also determined whether or not the main structure 
was to have a chapel, crypt, charnel house or steeple. 


The Nave and Chancel. With few exceptions, the naves of churches 
and cathedrals are aligned on a geodetic line running along the 
central aisle and terminating in a blind spring enclosed at the 
chancel step by one or more spirals. In all churches this is one of 
the principal sacred spots, and one which is sometimes marked by 
a rood loft. The altar is situated in relation to the chancel steps, 
and according to certain other rules, 

Where this central line exists it determines the orientation of the 
nave as a processional way at the centre of the structure. It should 
run as truly as possible from west to east, and be approximately 
straight. It need not necessarily extend the full length of the nave; 
in fact it frequently enters from one of the side entrances before 
turning east, as in Southwark Cathedral (Fig. 50). In churches 
where the nave extends beyond the central geodetic line, its length 
is usually justified by the presence of some other geodetic feature, 
such as a spiral font site or similar pattern at the west end. Where 
the central line runs the full length of the church, the West Door 
is set upon it. If there is no West Door, this indicates that there 
is no geodetic line entering where the door would normally be 
situated. Southwark Cathedral is a case in point. 

The central line running down the nave should have a second 
line crossing it, as nearly as possible at right-angles, thus making 
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the sign of a cross. The North and South Doors and porches are 
set where such transverse lines enter the building. Normally there 
are one or more blind springs or nodes in each porch. This is 
where coffins are rested. Lych-gates are also set on blind springs. 
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50 Sournwark CATHEDRAL. 


Chancels and Altars. Although a central geodetic line—usually an 
aquastat—forms an integral part of the layout of most churches, it 
is not the prime factor. Since there can be no church or chapel 
without an altar, this must have a specific site, which is always 
enclosed by the chancel—a holy part “cancelled” or shut off from the 
body of the church. 

As water was the most sacred substance of the old religions, and 
essential to the location of an altar, it follows that certain blind 
springs and water lines determine the exact position of the altar. 
Before building could go ahead, a chancel spring producing the 
necessary pattern would have to be found, or alternatively a spring 
east of the chancel. Additionally, there must be an altar spiral, as 
described in the following section. Very occasionally, a water line 
makes a loop enclosing the chancel, as at Amesbury, Beckington, 
and Lambourn churches. 
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The Altar Spiral. This is a secondary effect produced by certain 
terminal blind springs. It consists of two overlapping lituus-shaped 
water line spirals, one left-handed and the other right-handed. 
Each consists of a single triad a few inches in width. They seldom 
measure more than 4o feet in length. 

The axis of an altar spiral produced by a chancel spring is usually 
in the same direction as the nave line. Alternatively, if the altar 
spiral originates at an altar spring, its direction is likely to corres- 
pond with a line drawn between the two springs. Therefore if the 
two springs are out of alignment with the nave line so must be the 
axis of the altar spiral, and a skew effect results. 

The altar spiral is produced by an aquastat terminating at an 
altar spring. Only one half of an altar spiral is perceptible at a 
given time, according to which side of the aquastat the dowser 
happens to be attuned. The altar is set within the two coils of the 
altar spiral, and should not overlap either. 

The geodetic pattern of the High Altar of a cathedral is often 
Imore complex than those of the altars in its own chapels or in 
churches. Occasionally several altar spirals are present at a 
single altar site, as in Winchester, Salisbury, and Chichester 
Cathedrals, 


Altar Springs. 'The position of an altar spring is always indicated 
by a step in the chancel, and it is here that the communion rails are 
usually set. Such steps customarily mark blind springs, but in 
modern churches, or those altered in recent times, it is often found 
that additional steps with no geodetic justification have been pro- 
vided for the purpose of raising the level of the chancel and the 
altar. 

In many instances, the altar spring is the terminal of an aquastat 
which enters the chancel from a side door, as at Little Cheverell 
Church. This door may be known as the priest’s door (Fig. 52). 

The proper place for an altar is 2 feet or so away from the east 
wall. In this position it will not overlap the altar spiral and make 
it difficult for this to be followed. Many churches have a carved 
reredos which extends down to floor level, and the altar is set for- 
ward a foot or two from this, so leaving the necessary space at the 
rear. The provision of a reredos of this type will do much to prevent 
the altar being removed to a position against the wall by persons 
ignorant of the reason for its original positioning. 
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Aquastats approaching a terminal spring frequently run from 

E. to W., a fact which is interesting, since it is the tendency of 

altar spirals to point E. even when the geodetic lines producing 

them do not do so. These characteristics may throw light upon the 

importance of the eastern quarter of the compass in the majority 
of religions. 


Lady Chapels. The Lady chapel of a cathedral is usually east of the 
Sanctuary, and marks a place where another terminal spring occurs 
approximately in line with the axis of the structure. The altars of 
Lady chapels are sited on the same principle as those of churches. 


Side Chapels. These are built where minor altar sites occur in 
proximity to a main altar site. The geodetic lines leading to them 
are frequently diagonal. Lambourn Church has five such chapels. 


Chantries. A chantry differs from a chapel in that it need not 
necessarily possess an altar spiral. 


Apses. In common with Roman basilica, many of our oldest churches 
have apses. Few modern churches have them; the best known 
exception being Westminster Cathedral. Some books on church 
architecture say that the altar should be set on the “chord of the 
apse,” but this rule is not always followed. 

The discontinuance of apses is puzzling. One possible reason 
is that their alignment—which is usualiy on water lines—would 
be liable to come to the attention of the village water diviner, and 
so lead to investigation. One village dowser was recorded on the 
radio recently as saying that indications of water were usually to be 
found in the chancels of churches. Such people are capable of 
perceiving water lines but aquastats are beyond their scope. 

Winchester Cathedral originally had two apses, one behind the 
other, but traces of these are now apparent in the crypt only. Both 
were aligned outside water spirals. 


Steps. Where a step up or down into a church, or anywhere within 
it, is found, this is an indication of at least one blind spring at that 
place. But however many blind springs there may be in the main 
aisles of churches, steps never occur there, but are to be found 
principally in porches, chancels and ambulatories. 
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Jacob’s Ladders. A flight of steps often signifies a line of nodes 


or springs close together, one on each step and one below the 
lowest step. Landings were made where wider gaps between the 
nodes occur. Two flights of steps at Winchester Cathedral provide 
good examples. (Fig. 51). Frome church has three such Jacob’s 
Ladders associated with it. 
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51 Jacos’s Lappers at Winchester Cathedral. 


Entrances. The superfluity of doors in some churches is explained 
by the rule of the geodetic system which ordains that (as opposed 
to water lines) aquastats or track lines should never be obstructed 
in such a manner as to prevent them being followed. Amesbury 
church has eleven entrances, all on aquastats, but all but two of these 
entrances are now blocked. 


Flying Buttresses. A similar peculiarity is noticeable in respect of 
flying buttresses. In many instances they bridge aquastats, and this 
may often be their sole justification. Not every buttress in a line 
may be so situated as the aquastat may pass under six or eight 
only in a line of ten. The principle applies only to buttresses at 
ground level, 


Spirit Holes. These are rectangular holes in walls, usually about 
2 feet wide and resembling window openings. They mark places 


where an aquastat passes, but where a door is not required. 


Fonts. The position of the font in a church varies, but generally 
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it is at the west end. It is always located on a blind spring or a 
branch spiral aquastat. Some font sites have several spirals super- 
imposed, as at Trowbridge, Frome, and Amesbury churches. 

The location is similar to that of prehistoric basin stones, and this 
is understandable since the water of fonts is Holy Water, and has 
been ascribed healing and life-giving properties. In the Middle Ages 
this water was frequently stolen for magical use, and it was to 
prevent this offence that a law was passed making it obligatory 
to cover church fonts and keep them locked, 


Stoups. Stoups are small stone basins for holy water set in the walls 
or pillars of churches. They are usually inside the church, either 
in or near an entrance porch. They mark places where a blind 
spring or node occurs at the edge of the wall or pillar. Some, how- 
ever, are outside the church, as at Chapel Plaister near Corsham, 
Wiltshire, which is on the west wall outside. What appears to be a 
stoup may be seen outside Monkton Farleigh church, also in Wilt- 
shire, where there is a small square carved receptacle for rainwater 
in the ornamental coping on the corner of a low wall at the entrance 
to the churchyard. It is on a blind spring. 


Piscina. A piscina is a small stone basin set in a wall to receive 
the water used in the purification of the chalice. It is always set over 
a water line, and is equipped with a drain to carry the water into the 
ground, so protecting it from profane use. They are usually, but 
not invariably, on the S. side of the altar. Many churches have 
none, and some have several. There is a double piscina at Ames- 
bury Church, justified by a water line which makes a loop into 
and out of the wall. 


Steeples and Spires. A spire appears to indicate exceptionally impor- 
tant spirals within the church. It is usually sited above these, and 
this could throw light on its name. The height of the spire and 
the number of ornamental string courses built into it seem to bear 
relation to the importance of the water line spirals beneath it. 
These string courses could in fact mark the number of coils in the 
underlying water line spirals. 

The spire of Salisbury Cathedral is 404 feet high, and is set 
precisely over a very large blind spring. Old St. Paul’s Cathedral 
had a still higher spire, similarly located. 
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Crypts. Crypts are more frequently found in cathedrals than in 
churches. Having regard to the enormous incidence of positive 
primary lines in cathedrals, it would be reasonable to expect to find 
complexes of negative water lines also, but these are seldom 
present in view of the fact that they have no effect on the design. 
But where suitable complexes or mazes of water lines occurred, 
the medieval builders constructed crypts below floor level. All those 
examined by me have revealed mazes of water lines and, although 
set symmetrically, the pillars are placed so that they cause no 
interruption to any of these lines. This suggests that the water lines 
were used for processional or ambulatory purposes. Gloucester and 
Winchester Cathedral provide examples. The supposed crypt of 
Chichester Cathedral is not below it, but under a nearby building 
now in use as a teashop. I could find no maze there. 

The function of crypts is not known, but it is possible that they 
were intended as places for meditation and penance. As has been 
established, the following of water lines for long periods has a 
depressing effect, which could put the penitent into a suitable frame 
of mind. 


Churchyards. In common with field divisions, the walls of church- 
yards are aligned on geodetic lines, the difference being that church- 
yard walls are built outside the lines, so allowing them to be 
circumambulated. The gates are always on blind springs, and 
other primary lines lead from these to the church porches and, 
ultimately, to the chancel and altar springs. Churchyard paths 
generally have been kept to these lines. 

Where, as sometimes happens, an aquastat and a water line enter 
a churchyard separately but close to each other, there is always a 
wicket gate or a stile beside the main entrance. The main gate is 
set on the aquastat, and the wicket marks the point of entry of the 
water line. At Marlborough Church two water lines enter, one on 
each side of the aquastat, and there are two wicket gates, each 
marking a water line. The churches at Monkton Farleigh and 
Edington both have stone stiles beside their main gates, and these, 
too, mark the point of entry of water lines. The practical purpose 
of these wickets is unknown, but because water was associated with 
the female principle of nature it is possible that they constituted 
separate entrances for women. 

Many churchyards are raised several feet above the adjoining 
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land. The usual explanation is that this extra height is due to burials. 
Cobbett in his Rural Rides stresses this in relation to the church- 
yard at Rogate, near Petersfield, which is raised about 4% feet 
above the adjacent land. But this supposition is invalid, as burials 
do not affect the height materially, and there would need to have 
been over 40,000 burials to raise one acre a single foot. And the 
majority of ancient burials were without coffins, which fact would 
have reduced the bulk. Where a churchyard is raised in this manner 
it is always found that two parallel geodetic lines are present, one 


52 Lire Cueverert Cuurcs. S$ indicates Steps (now destroyed) on Nodes. 


inside and the other outside the wall. In many cases this neces- 
sitated the provision of a revetment or lynchet. Many field boun- 
daries are similarly raised, and for the same reason. 


Although in these descriptions of the construction and arrangement 
of churches the aquastat is cited as dictating the layout, this does 
not always happen, and there are a few churches in which the 
central line of the nave is on a track line. Presumably this is due 
to the absence of a site with a suitable aquastat. However, there 
must be a terminal aquastat near the altar to produce the altar 
spiral. (See Fig. 52, Little Cheverell Church.) Water lines have 
little effect upon the overall design of churches, and are concerned 
mainly with details such as altar sites, crypts, charnel houses, stoups 
and piscinas. 


Blind Houses. Many old country towns have smali circular or 
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rectangular buildings about 42 feet across, with slits for windows, 
and usually with thick stone roofs and oak doors. They are known 
as “blind houses” because of their lack of windows. Many still 
survive in the West Country. Examples in Wiltshire are at Shrew- 
ton, Trowbridge, Melksham, Steeple Ashton, and Bradford-on- 
Avon, and in Somerset at Pensford, Monkton Combe, and else- 
where. They are usually divided into two cells, and until recent 
times were used as temporary prisons for obstreperous offenders 
awaiting punishment, and previously for condemned persons. 
All have a geodetic characteristic in common: each is set in the 
centre of a “reversed circle’? and, in addition, is completely 
encircled by a loop of one or more water lines. 
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53 Srocxs, (Left to right) Fownhope, Hereford; Painswick, Gloucestershire; 
Faulkland, Somerset. 


Places of Execution. Authentic execution sites are difficult to 
identify with complete accuracy, but there are two at the Tower of 
London, one within it and one on Tower Hill. Another is at Ames- 
bury on the long barrow known as Gallows Hill. Of the four sites 
of gallows which I have been able to survey, all were found to be 
sited precisely in the same manner as blind houses. It can therefore 
be assumed that it was this pattern that dictated the position of 
both penal sites. The original significance would have lain in 
the association of water lines with the Mother Goddess; and the 
site’s enclosure by water lines would have implied that any inmate 
was a “deodand”—or one given to God. The C-shaped spirals 
turned away from the victim signified a lack of divine protection, 


1A pattern produced when two water lines cross each other approximately at 
right-angles, so producing four C-shaped spirals facing outwards. 
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whereas C-shaped spirals enclosing important blind springs would 
appear to have a protective interpretation. 


Stocks. I have managed to survey five sites of stocks: Faulkland 
and Monkton Combe in Somerset, Painswick and Stow-in-the-Wold 
in Gloucestershire, and Foanhope, Hereford. All are situated where 
three water lines emerge from a blind spring, making an included 
angle of less than forty-five degrees. The stocks were set on the cen- 
tral line. (Fig. 53). The effect of these three lines so close together 
is to produce two small arcs or U symbols facing away from the 
spring and towards the prisoner, and so forming the symbol of 
protection and mercy peculiar to the Mother Goddess, such as 
may be seen on prehistoric statuettes in many museums. 

As in the case of crypts and confessionals, this pattern of water 
lines would have produced a slight and delayed-action effect on 
the nervous system and the culprit would have been smitten 
with a sense of dejection and gloom—which would justify the use 
‘of these places for the punishment of offenders. 


Chapter 16 


Individual Churches 
and Cathedrals 


Winchester Cathedral (Fig. 54). Winchester Cathedral is 560 feet 
long, and the largest in Britain. It was founded in the eleventh 
century and dedicated to St. Swithun. It has a crypt at its east end; 
in the centre of the choir stands the tomb of William Rufus; and 
in the nave is the tomb and chantry of William of Wykeham. The 
remains of St. Swithun’s Chapel are at the N.W. end. A large 
prehistoric mound or barrow exists in the garden of Number 11 
The Close. The Chapter House, now in ruins, was rectangular, is 
enclosed by aquastats and has the usual primary spiral at its centre. 

East of the Sanctuary there is a raised enclosure known as a 
Feretory, where relics of saints were formerly kept, and under 
the east end of this there is a small cell, called the Holy Hole, which 
marks a blind spring. ‘The Cloisters are S. of the Cathedral. They 
are irregularly shaped and contain in their central area a complex 
maze of water lines. 

The nave is centred on a long straight double aquastat of remark- 
able length, which accounts for the size of the Cathedral. The two 
aquastats splay out at the entrance to the choir, so allowing space 
for a “nave altar.”? They rejoin in the centre of the choir to make 
double spirals inside which the tomb of Rufus is set. 

The crypt is laid out according to the usual conventions—the 
pillars being so arranged as not to obstruct its water lines. It contains 
two wells. The water lines are directly connected with the terminal 
spring at the High Altar. 

The Holy Hole, east of the feretory, marks a blind spring on 
which two aquastats terminate in spirals, one right-handed and 
the other left-handed. This pattern appears to have been considered 
suitable for a hermitage, and such was the function with this site. 

It will be noticed that, in accordance with the rules governing 


1 Hereford Cathedral and Edington Church both have altars similarly positioned 
on splayed aquastats. 
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such places, the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre has an altar and 
the chantry of William of Wykeham none. 

The flights of steps on each side of the choir reveal one of the 
most interesting geodetic features in the Cathedral. In both places 
an aquastat forms numerous blind springs close together, and 
the lines zig-zag from one step to another, a step being set on each 
spring (Fig. 51). 

The mound, presumably a barrow, S.W. of the West Door, and 
part of the Close, has individual primary lines enclosing it. 

A line of flying buttresses was added in recent years to support 
the S. wall of the nave. These do not obstruct an aquastat upon 
which this wall is aligned. At about the same time two of the old 
entrances on the S. side were walled up and a new entrance, not 
justified by geodetic lines, was made centrally between them. 


Chichester Cathedral (Fig. 55). The nave is centred on a straight 
aquastat, as is the case of all cathedrals I have surveyed. The struc- 
ture is remarkably irregular, and an architect told me that there 
is hardly a line that is straight, or a corner that is rectangular in the 
whole building. The Choir is out of line with the nave, and the 
Lady Chapel is askew. The separate belfry of the Cathedral marks 
an important terminal spiral. 

Double altar spirals as in the Lady Chapel are unusual. The 
Chapter House is above the Sacristy, and is set, as is normal, on 
@ primary spiral. 

The High Altar and its altar spirals, and also the small altar 
beyond it, are enclosed by both water lines and aquastats. The 
Chapels of St. George and St. Clement are enclosed by multiple 
water lines of “‘altar forks” which produce C-shaped spirals. 

The Font, in the S.W. corner near the West Door, is appro- 
priately located on a primary spiral. The floor of the North Tran- 
sept is divided into rectangular spaces by inlays of black marble, 
and in one of these sections a mark calls attention to the supposed 
site of another old font. However, I could find no geodetic justifi- 
cation for this, though an aquastat taking a very tortuous course, 
and much broken by blind springs, produced a roughly spiral 
pattern S. of the mark, and this would constitute a more suitable 
and likely site. 

The Butter Cross, N.E. of the Cathedral, marks a primary spiral 
which is enclosed by the loop of an aquastat forming numerous 
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blind springs. The pillars are set so as not to obstruct this line. 


Salisbury Cathedral (Fig. 56). The 404 foot spire is the outstanding 
feature of Salisbury Cathedral. The nave is centred on an aquastat 
about 360 feet long. The High Altar is enclosed by two water 
line spirals and also by a spiral aquastat. The Chapter House is 
octagonal, and very similar to that of Westminster Abbey, though 
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it does not appear to have, as does the latter, double encirclement. 
Between the Nave and the Cloisters there is an oblong enclosure 
known as the Plumberies, and used as workshops. The E. walls of 
the transepts are aligried on a line of blind springs, and there are 
chapels in both. 

The spire marks an exceptionally powerful blind spring in the 
centre line of the nave, and which has about eleven branch 
aquastats and produces six haloes. 


Westminster Abbey (Figs. 57 and 58). A monastery is known to 
have existed on the site of Westminster Abbey in the sixth century. 
This was rebuilt by Edward the Confessor in about 1050 and again 
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57 WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


by Henry Tf about 1269. It stood on a picce of land known as 
Thorney Island and was surrounded by water at high tide. A ford 
led across the Thames from Millbank, where the river is particu- 
larly wide, and an aquastat leads from the Cloisters to, and 
presumably across, the ford. This line follows existing streets. 


As is usual in Cathedrals, the Abbey is aligned on a central 
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aquastat, but the main entrance is by way of the North Transept, 
which is uncommon, the justification here being that at least ten 
aquastats converge on this corner of the Abbey. The shrine and 
tomb of Edward the Confessor, Henry V, Henry VI, Henry VII, 
and Queen Elizabeth I are all located on important blind springs. 

Fig. 57 shows the geodetic connection between the Abbey, West- 
minster Hall, and St. Margaret’s. Taken in conjunction with St. 
Margaret’s, the Abbey provides a good example of the method 
of orientation of churches according to the direction of their central 
aquastat. The Abbey is oriented almost due east, while St. Marga- 
ret’s is about 4 degrees N. of true orient. 

The shrine of Edward the Confessor is on a very complex site 
which has been impossible to show clearly in my diagram. The 
tombs of Henry V, Elizabeth, and Henry VII are all enclosed by 
aquastats. The Chapter House is located on a blind spring, and has 
encirclement within it and also apparently outside. However, 
it has so far not been possible to survey the S. side from the exterior. 


Hereford Cathedral. As is usual, Hereford Cathedral is aligned 
on central aquastats. It has a nave altar and a crypt. The Chapter 
House is circular, and is encircled by aquastats both inside and 
outside. The little chapel S. of the Lady Chapel is exceptionally 
interesting, as it illustrates the manner in which the incidence 
of an irregular aquastat has been overcome. West of this chapel 
there is a washing place for the priest, and this is set on a blind 
Spring. 

The Crypt, under the Lady Chapel, is, as is universally the case, 
located on a maze of water lines. It contains an altar. 

Altar spirals in the Cathedral no doubt exist, but I was not able to 
survey them. All the principle aquastats are quadruple, and similar 
to those found in Ross-on-Wye and various other Herefordshire 
churches. 


Beckington, Somerset. This church provides a good example of 
geodetic layout, as well as possessing several unusual features. It has 
a central nave line. The N. and S. porches and the W. entrance 
are on aquastats. The font is on a spiral terminal, and there is a 
site for a stoup (now built up) in the North Porch. The two existing 
piscinas are both on water lines. 

The central aquastat of the nave terminates at the Chancel 
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steps, but produces no altar spiral. Another terminal, in line with 
the Nave, produces two altar spirals which are too small to enclose 
an altar. However, another water line surrounds the Chancel and 
provides the enclosure of the altar by water. 

The north entrance to the churchyard has a women’s wicket 
gate in addition to the main one. This wicket marks a separate 
water line which enters the church by the North Porch, and termi- 
nates at the Chancel spring. The water line leads to a well outside 
the churchyard. Unfortunately the old churchyand gates have now 
been replaced by ones made of iron. 

The church is closely encircled by aquastats making an oval 
pattern into which it fits. This explains the unusual square shape 
of the nave, which is slightly wider than it is long. This close 
encirclement is rare, and the only similar examples I have come 
across are at Trowbridge and Frome. 

There is a long barrow just outside the S.W. corner of the church- 
yard, and connected by aquastats with the South Porch. 

A remarkable feature of this church is that two secondary lines 
cross each other at a blind spring just north of the tower. This point 
is marked by a triangular buttress about 15 feet high, and ending 
at the top in a point. This buttress appears to have no function, and 
no other evidence to suggest settlement occurs in the church. If 
the buttress was designed to give support, then it should have been 
rectangular, so providing a wider base. Or underpinning would 
have had the required effect. In fact the impression left in my mind 
as regards this buttress is that it might have been constructed with 
the object of hiding something which it was thought inadvisable 
to destroy—possibly some pagan relic. This theory is strengthened 
by the fact that medieval architects never built upon a blind spring, 
though in pagan days they were often marked by large stones. 

I tried to persuade the rector to have the buttress “repaired,” 
in the hope that some feature of interest would be disclosed. But, 
even if he had been willing, there is a very wise provision of 
ecclesiastical law which prohibits interference with the structure of 
a church without elaborate preliminary formalities. So my search 
after knowledge was frustrated. 


Monkton Farleigh, Wiltshire. On the road opposite the church 
there is what I term a “magic pavement.” This is a path of crazy 
paving which follows a line interweaving water lines, with the 
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junction of every stone marking such a line. Pavements of this type 
are now uncommon, though there are several at Norton St. Philip, 
Somerset. It could be that these paths are responsible for the super- 
stition that it is unlucky to step on the joints of paving stones. 


Little Cheverell (Fig. 52). This little village church stands on a 
high mound on the edge of Salisbury Plain. It is remarkable in that 
it is the only church so far discovered which is aligned on track 
lines rather than aquastats. The sole aquastat is the one which pro- 
vides the altar spring. There are two altar spirals. The churchyard 
Cross is set on the aquastat, which at that place forms a spiral. 


Chapter 17 
Conclusion 


By stating that I have written this book for posterity I risk being 
thought presumptuous, but because that is exactly what I have 
felt compelled to do the fact must be admitted without apology. 

As my investigations led me further and further into my subject, 
and to the discovery that it overlapped a great many fields of 
specialized knowledge, I became increasingly aware that one man 
in one lifetime could have little hope of preparing more than an 
outline of the patterns to which such great importance had been 
attributed in days gone by. This was hardly surprising, because 
what claimed my attention was a principle as fundamental, wide- 
spread, and inexplicable as gravity, magnetism, or other well- 
identified physical laws. 

My research divided itself into practical and theoretical work 
each of which vied for my time. 

As is obvious, my work in the field had to be concentrated upon 
the principal and most accessible examples of layout according to 
geodetic rules, while at the same time I could not resist any and 
every opportunity for taking random checks elsewhere. Wherever 
this sampling was attempted, I found that the patterns conformed 
in all important respects with my prime examples. 

On looking back upon my years of surveying with a geodetic rod, 
I realize that though Stonehenge and its related structures had the 
greatest claim on me, the complexity of this site would render 
it a far from ideal starting-point for any students sufficiently in- 
terested to put my results to test. After acquiring proficiency in the 
use of a rod, it would be better for them to prove their powers in 
places where they should be assured of results. I mean, of course, 
that they should first survey medieval churches and cathedrals, 
which, according to my findings, were sited and designed accord- 
ing to geodetic formulae of remarkable uniformity. It will be re- 
membered that aquastats will almost invariably occur in the central 
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nave line, so this is the place where they should be identified and 
followed, purely as a matter of practice. Similarly, water lines will 
be found nearby, in relation to altars and piscinas. The one minor 
difficulty to be anticipated is distraction and possible obstruction 
by onlookers, but this may be avoided by use of an inconspicuous 
rod such as I have described in some detail. The confined quarters 
of churches would therefore constitute the easiest proving ground 
before progress to the greater irregularity and wider spaces of 
prehistoric monuments. And, lest zest should be in danger of 
being dulled by repetitive results in ecclesiastical surroundings, let 
the student keep a watchful eye for irregularities in architectural 
detail. These will lead to discovery of the rarer geodetic patterns 
and an exciting revelation of the ingenuity of medieval builders 
in avoiding infringement of geodetic rules. 

Concurrently with my surveys, I read extensively, and met— 
and corresponded with—dowsers, surveyors, archaeologists, physi- 
cists, historians, and their learned societies. One of the results 
of my inquiries was that I became absorbed by the discovery of the 
extreme importance of the serpent symbol in prehistoric religions, 
and the subsequent emergence of the serpent as a god belicved to 
control fertility, and always associated with water and usually 
with the Moon. As the serpent is the one land-living vertebrate 
which naturally and frequently reproduces all the geodetic spiral 
patterns, it seems reasonable to assume that both the serpent and 
the spiral symbols are representations of the geodetic spiral. 

My other lines of inquiry led me into even more unfamiliar fields 
of knowledge. What has emerged is no cataclysmic revelation to 
confound the sceptics, but rather a growing awareness that under- 
lying all the exact sciences—and many of the humanities—there 
is undoubtedly an unexplained force which produces certain con- 
sistent phenomena which may be observed, and have been observed 
all over the world since the beginning of time. 

I mention the humanities, chiefly because, additionally to the 
books mentioned in my text and its footnotes, my course of reading 
took me by way of patterns and symbols into the vast subject 
of primitive and oriental art forms and religions. An abridged list 
of my reading under various headings is given in an Appendix, so 
that it may provide a firmer footing for anyone with the patience 
and application to follow in my footsteps and to travel further. 

In general, I directed myself towards a search for parallel work 
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by scholars from medieval times until today. In this I was handi- 
capped by my quest being for knowledge which in the past was 
esoteric, hidden from all but a few men who would have been un- 
likely to put it on record, for fear of the consequences of such 
violation. What then of modern scholarship, in times when such 
a taboo could no longer be justified, except possibly in the higher 
echelons of the Masonic order? For a ong time I was unwilling to 
believe that I was on to something, if not new, at least unwritten. 
But as I delved into books and papers, and as ] questioned and 
corresponded, I was to discover that in a great many spheres of 
learning the effects of the Earth Force were accepted without re- 
cognition of the Force itself. Biologists, naturalists, archaeologists, 
historians, and many other practitioners of the -ologies and -isms 
had observed anomalies of growth and construction, and a world- 
wide code of symbols, without looking further. This I attribute 
to the limitations of specialization, and the fact that the whole 
range of knowledge is now beyond the scope of any one thinker, so 
that it is necessary for modern students to limit themselves to what 
lies within a manageable compass, with the disadvantage that in so 
doing they tend to look forward exclusively to new ramifications 
of their own subjects, instead of backward to elemental truths shared 
with other specialists. 

Except for the sideline developed, and later shelved by, the 
late Reginald Allender Smith, no one seems to have been interested 
in both the practice and the theory of the geodetic principle. Of 
all groups, certain French abbés in their study of radiesthésie 
may have approached the closest, though these learned men tended 
to give greater considcration to healing and water finding, with 
consequent neglect of wider uses, and indeed the essence of the 
principle in which they were interested. 

The same is true of professional water diviners, past and present. 
This perhaps is the strangest lacuna of all, only explicable by the 
fact that they are in the main practical men engaged in the detec- 
tion of accessible underground streams, and who think no further. 
Not only are many of them inarticulate, but they tend to regard 
themselves as endowed with some special “gift,” and as such belong- 
ing to a closed shop within a threatened trade for which the demand 
lessens year by year. It may well be that when the demand 
for water divining has been superseded by technological means the 
dowsing fraternity will look beyond the limited application of their 
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gift, and realize, as I have done, that water lines form one part 
only of a whole range of geodetic phenomena—that they are a motif 
in the pattern and not the pattern itself. 

Though my researches produced exciting corroboration of various 
aspects of my surveys, I could never get within reach of anything 
approximating total confirmation by any one authority of the past 
or the present. This troubled me for a time. I had the uneasy 
feeling that, perhaps because I was investigating a mystery, revela- 
tion must inevitably be denied me. But gradually reason prevailed. 

This was no conspiracy, great or small. The truth was that being 
no scientist I could not hope to reduce the Earth Force to a mathe- 
matical formula, and that the best way I could employ my capabili- 
ties and opportunities would be to set out as clearly as possible the 
manifestations of this mysterious force, and the manner in which 
it has been recognized in the past by Man, and in the present by 
vegetation and animals. 

T am in good company. Even when they used it, and marked 
its presence, the priests and initiates of early days did not profess to 
understand geodetic phenomena. There is a parallel amongst 
present-day scientists, of whom physicists provide the best example, 
who harness forces the fundamentals of which remain beyond their 
comprehension. And though recognition of the Earth Force has 
been eclipsed for centuries, and its practical application fallen 
almost completely into abeyance, now surely is the time for a revival 
of interest, supplemented by all the resources of modern science. 


Appendix 
Supplementary Reading List 


SPIRITS AND SPIRALS 


Primitive Culture, Vol. 1, by Dr. E. B. Tylor john Murray, 1871). 

The Dragon in China and Japan, by De Visser (Amsterdam, 1913). 

White Goddess, by Robert Graves (Faber & Faber, 1952). 

The Migration of Symbols, by D. A. Mackenzie (Kegan Paul & 
Co., 1926). 

The Evolution of the Dragon, by G. Elliot Smith (Longmans, 
1919). 

The Worship of the Serpent, by J. B. Deane (J. Hatchard & Son, 
London, 1830). 


RELIGIONS 
Yoca 


The Inner Life, by C. W. Leadbeater (Benares, 1910). 
Serpent Power, by Arthur Avalon (Sir Arthur Woodroffe), 1919. 


Tao 


The Sacred Books of China: The Texts of Taoism, by Dr. James 
Legge (1880). 


Func Suur 

Feng-shui, by Ernest J. Eitcl (Trubner, 1873). 

The Religious Systems of China, Vol. 1, by J. J. M. De Groot 
Leyden, 1892). 

Japan and China, by Frank Brinkley (J. B. Millet Co., Boston & 
Tokyo, rgot-2). 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, by James Hastings (1908). 


Tue Druiws 
Ancient Man in Britain, by D. A. Mackenzie (London and Glasgow, 
1937). 
The Circle and the Cross, by A. H. Allcroft (Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1927). 
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Who built Stonehenge, and why? Are there 
pagan sites beneath our cathedrals? Why were 
hill-figures like the Uffington White Horse 
created? Is there an Earth Force? 


Ina life time of careful research Guy Underwood 
came as close as any man yet to unravelling 
mysteries such as these, which have taxed the 
minds of archaeologists, anthropologists and 
others for centuries. This remarkable book tells 
the story of his work. 


THE PATTERN OF THE PAST supposes ‘some 
powerful cosmic force which covers the surface 
of the earth as do gravity and light’. This is 
‘geodetic’ law — recognised by early man but 
almost completely ignored in this scientific age. 
Guy Underwood had stumbled on an ancient 
mystery. In these pages will be found accounts 
of its influence on animal life, on vegetation, 
and above all on early man, who used it to 
set out the great prehistoric monuments of 
Britain. As a story of archaeological detection 
this book will fascinate; as a scientific thesis it 
will challenge; as an insight into the mind and 
skills of prehistoric man it has profound imp- 
lications for us all. 
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